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Warns Silk Men Against 


Overproduction and Inefficient Marketing 


H. Schniewind., Jr., Elected to Third Term As 
President of Silk Association of 


America at Annual Meeting 


SCHNIEWIND, JR., president 
H of the Susquehanna Silk Mills, 
* was elected to his third consecu- 
tive term as president of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, at a meeting of the 
board of managers of that organization, 
held March 27, at the association’s 
offices in New York. The board of 
managers met in conjunction with the 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Silk 
Association. 

The general meeting attracted a rep- 
resentative body of members, who heard 
addresses and reports on the work of 
the association during the year. Cur- 
rent problems of silk production and 
manufacture were discussed at length. 


Address by Pres. Schniewind 


One of the features of the session was 
the address of Mr. Schniewind as presi- 
dent of the organization. Mr. Schnie- 
wind spoke in part as follows: 

“Perhaps one of the most important con- 
cessions to consumer interest at the pres- 
ent time is the control of weighting. This 
past year, especially since January, much 
time and money has been spent to educate 
the trade on the dangers of excessive and 
improper weighting. Like all good things, 
weighting has to a certain extent become 
abused. Much has been said for and against 
weighting. We have the proponents of 
the theory that weighting of all kind should 
be eliminated. Others contend that weight- 
ing is nobody’s business; that as long as 
the public will buy weighted goods, they 
should be produced. Nothing so radical as 
either school of thought will probably 
satisfy the trade or consumer. The public 
likes the fabric of heavy draping quality 
that comes within their reach. On the 
other hand, they do not like the garment 
or fabric which breaks away easily at the 
seams or which shrinks excessively in 
cleaning or laundering. We must then 


work together to distribute only such tab- 
rics that are so weighted that they will 
give satisfaction to the purchaser, and by 
so weighted, I mean not only the amount 
of weighting, but the method of weighting 
and the construction of the cloth as well. 

“Sales of fabrics have increased. At the 
same time we must keep in mind that pro- 
duction must be regulated according to 
those sales. We have bought raw silk and 
manufactured it in too large quantities at 
the wrong time of the year—times when 
demand was at its peak. By the time the 
merchandise was off the looms, the demand 
had passed and we had on our hands con- 
siderable quantities of silks which either 
became unsold stock or else sales at sacri- 
fice prices. Such unprofitable transactions 
are no advantage to the raw silk man, the 
manufacturer or selling agent. It means 
that we cannot be too optimistic when we 
see increased consumption of silk, although 
theoretically we should never see a red 
figure on our books. Too easy credit, 
lack of co-ordination between sales and 
production and hysterical marketing meth- 
ods are blamed for our present contradic- 
tory position. 

“It might be well to pause and consider 
what we ourselves have done to rectify 
this situation. Does the raw silk im- 
porter consider whether his customer is an 
efficient manufacturer or converter? Does 
the manufacturer or converter know how 
to produce and market his product? Does 
he keep adequate records of his business so 
as to know the trend of his trade, whether 
sales are keeping up with production, 
whether sales are really sales or only auc- 
tion sales? Does the manufacturer con- 
sider whether his triple shift production 
is really saving his money in reduced over- 
head? Or whether it means only more 
goods on the shelves of his sales office? 
Does he take into consideration all the 
factors entering into the actual cost of 
producing his goods and see that that cost 
is realized in sales? These are questions 
for us to ponder over before we can 
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H. Schniewind, Jr., Elected President of 
Silk Association of America 


for Third Term 


free ourselves from the tangles of over- 
production and inefficient marketing.” 


Other Officers Reelected 


In addition to Mr. Schniewind, 
numerous other officers of the associa- 
tion were re-elected at the meeting of 
the Board of Managers. 

Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach, Schwar- 
zenbach, Huber & Co.; H. Morton Mer- 
riman, Belding Heminway Co. and Paul 
C. Debry, Duplan Silk Corp. were re- 
elected vice-presidents. Thomas B. Hill, 
C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc., was appointed 
member of the executive committee. 

At the general meeting of the asso- 
ciation, the following members were 
elected to the board: B. Edmund David, 
B. Edmund David, Inc.; Paul C. Debry, 
Duplan Silk Corp.; Beveridge C. Dun- 
lop, American Glanztoff Corp.; Louis 
Kahn, Kahn & Feldman, Inc.; H. R. 
Mallinson, H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc. ; 
H. Morton Merriman, Belding, Hemin- 
way Co.; R. J. F. Schwarzenbach, 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; C. W. 
Sinn, Julius Kayser & Co.; John C. 
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Welwood, John C. Welwood Corp.; 
J. P. T. Armstrong, Corticelli Silk Co. 
and Thomas B. Hill, C. K. Eagle & Co., 
Inc. 

Rioichiro Arai of Morimura Arai & 
Co., Inc., who has been a member of 
the board of managers for the last 28 
years, and Edward E. Bradley of the 
Atwood Machine Co., who has been a 
member of the board for the last 23 
years, were elected honorary members 
of the board of managers. 

Standing committees were appointed 
as follows: 


Executive Committee—H. Schniewind, Jr., 
chairman; R. J. F. Schwarzenbach, H. Mor- 
oe Merriman, Paul C. Debry, Thomas B. 
Hill. 

Committee on Adjustments—E. C. Ross- 
massler, chairman; Ernest R. Augustin, 
Albert Bosshard, Jules Fei, George F. 
Fisher, E. C. Geier, Paolino Gerli, John J. 
Goldsmith, J. H. Gritman, Otto A. Haen- 


ichen, Albert B. Heller, B. H. A. Hofmann, 
Edward S. Johnson, Irving Lewin, Charles 
Muller, Otto Roessel, Frank J. Wagner. 

Committee on Admissions—George N. Ber- 
let, Chairman; G. M. Donaldson; Charles 
E. Lotte; F. J. Muhling; William O. 
Straehler. 

Committee on Arbitration—Alexander D. 
Walker, Chairman; Carl Schoen; Thomas 


F. Vietor. 
Committee on Complaints — William 
Hand, Chairman; Paul <A. Salembier, 


Vice- Chairman ; Edward E. Bradley; Wil- 
liam H. Hubbard; Charles Muller. 
Committee on Legislation—Horace B. 
Cheney, Chairman; Charles L. Auger; Sid- 
ney Blumenthal; G. H. Conze; B. Edmund 
David; John J. Goldsmith; Ernest J. 


Ruegg; O. D. Fros 
Committee on Trade Information— 
Charles Muller; H. A. Reiling; J. P. T. 
Armstrong ; Walter S. Fraser ; Frederick H. 
Knight ; Harold Mohns ; Samuel Kridel ; 
cs ss Lanza; Franz Hirschland ; H. ; 
Murray; Charles H. Dimick; A. W. Buhl- 
mann; W. G. L. Betsch; John M. Ward; 
Cc. W. Sinn; O. D. Frost; J. M. Langenieux ; 
Otto Haenichen; A. J. Pfeiffer; L. A. 
Yorkes; D. E. Douty. 


Report of Sec. Peugnet 


HE annual report of Ramsay Peug- 
net, secretary of the silk association 
follows in part: 

The fifty-seventh year of Association his- 
tory has been fruitful both in co-operation 
and in accomplishment. To provide a 
design clearing house for the purpose of 
curbing design piracy, the Design Regis- 
tration Bureau was formed. By the adop- 
tion of weighting limits for the industry, 
first steps were taken to protect the con- 
sumer from improper weighting of silk 
fabrics. To further the standardization of 
raw silk grading, the American Technical 
Committee visited Japan last spring to 
confer with Japanese raw silk producers 
and a similar conference is planned to take 
place in New York in the coming fall. 
Trade rules have been revised, contract 
forms adopted, and cost accounting man- 
uals compiled. 

Members of the industry have co-oper- 
ated with the Association in attending 
more than 500 committee and group meet- 
ings during the year. Individual members, 
voluntarily working for the benefit of the 
entire industry, have given their time to 
the study of such problems as cost ac- 
counting, raw silk classification and gen- 
eral improvement of trade conditions, have 
offered their laboratories for the carrying 
on of research work in raw silk grading 
and piece goods standardization, have 
willingly acted as arbitrators in the set- 
tlement of trade disputes, and have ap- 
peared at hearings at Washington in behalf 
of an adequate protective tariff for Ameri- 
can silks. 

Co-operation in these activities must be 
maintained during the coming year and 
new tasks undertaken that conditions in 
the silk industry may continue to improve. 
There is need of the co-operation of each 
member of the Association in helping place 
the silk industry on a more economic basis 
by an intelligent and conscientious study 
and application of statistical information 
distributed by the Association. Mer- 
chandising is a field which should be more 
scientifically explored by the silk industry. 
The maintenance of silk in the public favor 
which it now enjoys is a policy which we, 
as an industry, should not neglect. 

Since the National Raw Silk Exchange 
has been in operation interest has increased 
in raw silk testing and grading. At the 
opening of the Exchange on Sept. 11, 1928, 
representatives of the leading silk produc- 
ing countries, members of the Silk Asso- 
ciation, bankers and officers of other com- 
modity and security exchanges were in 
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attendance. Trading on the Silk Exchange 
necessitates a standard grading for raw 
silk and for this reason since the Silk 
Exchange opened the Second Report of the 
Raw Silk Classification Committee has 
been in great demand and interest in an 
international raw silk classification has 
been exceptionally keen. The development 
of the Exchange’s activities will be 
watched with interest. 

The Cost Accounting Manual for Throw- 





sters, which was published early in the 
spring has been enthusiastically accepted 
by the trade and already has received wide 
distribution. Much research work and 
study went into the compilation of this 
manual to provide for the throwing indus- 
try an authentic guide to the computation 
of costs. Already more than 900 copies of 
this publication have been sold and orders 
continue to come in. 

The major part of the research work for 
the Cost Accounting Manual for Broad 
Silk Manufacturers has been completed and 
it is expected that this manual will be off 
the press shortly. It aims to show silk 
manufacturers how to allocate costs of 
production accurately, taking into consid- 
eration all the various factors which must 
be figured into the final cost estimate. 

Secretary Peugnet’s report also cov- 
ered in detail the various activities of 
the association under the following 
heads: Raw Silk; Research and Stand- 
ardization; Sericulture; Broad Silk 
Manufacturers Division; Weighting; 
Design Registration; Legislation; Pro- 
motional Publicity for Spun Silk, Vel- 
vet, Ribbons, Sewing Silk; Meetings; 
Misbranding; Traffic Bureau; Publicity 
Bureau; Ribbon Division; Library Bu- 
reau; Statistical Bureau; Commission 
Throwsters Division; Trade Mark 
Registration Bureau; Missing Property 
Bureau and Road Patrol; Annual Din- 
ner, Exchange Bureau; Uptown Credit 
Group of the Textile Industry; Arbitra- 
tion; Necrology. 


Trade Reports 


N ACCORDANCE with its custom, 
the Silk Association presented at its 
annual meeting trade reports written 
by prominent members of the industry 
from various important subdivisions. A 
number of these reports follow in part: 


Raw Silk 


By J. MAYUZUMI 
(Manager of Hara & Co.) 


Consumption of raw silk in the United 
States in 1928 reached a new high record 
of 571,010 bales, of which 512,184 bales, 
or 89.7 % of the total, were imported from 
Japan. 

Although there were no sensational de- 
velopments in the market in 1928, due to a 
well balances! position of supply and de- 
mand, the year was an eventful one for the 
silk trade. 

The National Raw Silk Exchange 
started to function on Sept. 11. The ap- 
pearance of an official quotation, hitherto 
lacking in New York, and the facilities 
provided by the exchange for the develop- 
ment of unified grading and classification, 
are regarded as distinctly beneficial to the 
American silk industry as a whole. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the 
Trade Council the leading Japanese and 
several other importers reduced the New 
York trading term from 90 days to 60 
days on contracts entered into on and after 
July 1. The new term met with little, if 
any, opposition from the trade. 

Transactions on conditioned weight were 
enforced by the Japanese Government on 
July 1. 


Kobe Raw Silk Exchange opened on 
Dec. 12. 
Chinese and Italian silks are still of 


minor importance, so far as consumption in 
this country is concerned. It is of interest 
to note, however, that the Silk Association 
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of America is making progress in its 
efforts to develop the Chinese silk industry. 


Commission eae 


By R. K. Lar 
(President oe Ee. &. ee Silk Co.) 


The commission throwing division of 
the siik industry is “between the upper and 
lower mill stones.” It produces neither 
raw materials nor finished textile fabrics. 
It exists and progresses, therefore, only as 
= two extremes of the industry rise or 
all. 

The year 1928 was generally a bad year 
for the broad silk trade. While the volume 
was fair, the competitive situation was 
intense. Commission throwing as a whole, 
therefore, reflected these conditions. The 
percentage of spinning spindles in opera- 
tion as shown by the Silk Association’s 
tabulation was month by month as follows: 


January........ 27.3 Pacis ess 62.7 
February....... 79.1 ee 52.1 
BE ccscccws 67.7 September..... 66.9 
April.. 64.2 October........ 69.3 
May.. 56.9 November..... 60.3 
PON vase ane ws 57.4 December...... 58.5 


The solution of any industry’s ills can 
be sure and safe only when it comes from 
within. Improved methods, higher stand- 
ards, cost accounting knowledge and better 
trade ethics, these are the fundamentals 
on which progress is based. 


Thrown Silk 


By GEORGE ELBOGEN 
(President of George Elbogen & Co., Inc.) 


The year 1928 proved itself far from 
satisfactory in the thrown silk industry. 
Although the volume of business was large, 
prices were so competitive that the finan- 
cial returns on the investment were exceed- 


(Continued on page 75) 








The Golden Fleece 


A Pageant 
Of the Wool Industry 


Glimpses of the Pageant which 
drew crowds to Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, where it played from 
March 18 to 23. Description was 


given in our last week’s issue 































In the upper right hand corner is the finale of 
the Pageant’s Prologue showing Eve triumphing 
over her sisters, who are dressed in leaves, skins, 
etc., while she is clothed in wool as the most 
beautiful of materials. 


Patty Moore and Sammy Lewis, vaudeville pair, 
are shown just below, dressed in skeins of yarn. 


A group of advanced styles in bathing suits 
and beach attire made of wool is also shown, as 
worn by the Chester Hale girls (Photo by Inter- 
national). 


At the left is Country Club scene with wool 
clothing stressed. 


At upper left is Promenade Deck scene, also 
showing clothing styles, and below it is chorus of 
Chester Hale girls dressed as “Baby Lambs.” 
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Upholstery and 


Drapery Survey 





Relations of Silk, 
In Retail Field 


HE first study of the trend of re- 
tail sales of silk, rayon and cotton 
in the drapery and upholstery depart- 
ments has been completed. Like the 
other fabric studies it is issued by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
in cooperation with the Du Pont Rayon 
Co. In all, 69 stores were surveyed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
In addition to the trend of sales, the 
prices of merchandise carried in the 
drapery departments were also analyzed. 
For the purpose of this study the 
fabrics carried in the drapery and uphol- 
stery departments were divided into six 
groups. Each group was considered in 
terms of dollars and the groups taken 
collectively, that is all the groups added 
together, amount to 100%. The groups 
are casement fabrics, cottons, rayons, 
silks, tapestry and pile fabrics. 

The information was secured for an 
entire year, divided into two six month 
periods, Aug. 1, 1927, to Feb. 1, 1928, 
which will be referred to as the fall and 
winter period and from Feb. 1 to July 
31, 1928, which will be considered the 
spring and summer period. 

The report follows: 

Modern art fabrics, during the period 
surveyed, that is from Aug. 1, 1927, to 
July 31, 1928, did not take more than 1% 
of the total value of sales of the yard 
goods in the drapery and upholstery de- 
partments of stores throughout the coun- 
try, that is, considering the fabrics as a 
group as 100%. The two types of modern- 


istic fabrics found in most of the stores 
were cretonnes and rayon and_ cotton 
damask. Some of the more important 
stores introduced fabrics in the so-called 
“modern trend” for the first time this 
autumn. Their sales are not, of course, 


recorded in this report which only includes 
sales up to July 31, 1928. 

About two-thirds of the stores visited 
had modernistic fabrics, 55% of the stores 
stocked “modern art” cretonnes, 41% rayon 
and cotton damask, 11% rayon decorated 
sheer casements, 9% sheer cottons, and 
17% imported fabrics. 


Domestic vs. Imported Fabrics 


Domestic fabrics predominate in all the 
drapery departments surveyed, whereas 1m- 


ported fabrics represent less than 4% of 
the total sales. Only 1.4% of the case- 
ment fabrics were imported, 8.5% of the 


1.5% of the rayons, 1.7% of the 
silks, 2.7% of the tapestry and 2.5% of the 


pile fabrics. 


cottons, 


Rayon fabrics, including sheers, damask, 
taffeta, reps and shikii are of major im- 
portance in the drapery and_ upholstery 
departments throughout the country in the 
fall and winter period, taking 39% of the 
value of They drop to 30% in the 
spring and summer period when the cre- 
tonnes and multi-colored cottons rise to 
35%, considering all the fabrics in the 
drapery department as 100%. 

The casement fabrics as a group have 
about the same relative importance through- 
out the year, representing 25% of the value 
of sales. Sheer cottons increased slightly 
in the spring while mohair mixtures dropped 


sales. 
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Rayon and Cotton 
for These Lines 


to less than 1%. However, it is not to be 
inferred that mohair casements are not 
being used. They are important for offices, 
hotels, and other types of contract work, 
but they do not have a large volume of 
sales in department stores. 


Sheer Silks and Rayons 


Sheer silks are twice as important as 
the mohair and wool mixtures. Sheer 
rayons and sheer silks have a greater rela- 
tive importance in exclusive stores in large 
cities, while sheer cottons are far more 
important in small cities and popular price 
stores throughout the year. 

Plain colored cottons, that is, rep, poplin, 
monks cloth and the heavier types of cot- 
tons as contrasted with the casement group, 
were slightly more important in the spring 
and summer, advancing 11% over the fall 
period. 

Printed and multi-colored  cretonnes, 
chintz, linens, denim, jute and terry cloth 
were far more important in the spring 
when they took 35% of the relative value 
of sales against 22% in the fall. Unlike 
the plain colored cottons which are so 
important in exclusive stores in large cities, 
the figured and multi-colored cottons have 
a greater relative importance in small cities 
and popular price stores. 


Rayon Damask Leads in Fall 


Of the rayon group, damask is out- 
standing in the fall and winter, the value 
of sales amounting to 24% against 17% 
in the spring. The difference in the value 
of sales of the other rayon classifications 
is not nearly so marked according to sea- 
sons. The value of taffeta is 6% of the 
sales in the fall again§t 5% in the spring, 
while the satin and rep groups are at all 
times less than 2% of the value of sales. 
Rayon damask leads the rayon group in 
the value of sales in the popular price 
stores in small cities, while rayon taffeta 
is relatively more important in exclusive 
stores in the fall period. During the spring 


season taffeta is outstanding in medium 
price stores and in medium size com- 
munities. 

As is to be expected the silk group 


is twice as important in the exclusive stores 
and in large cities. In fact, silks, either 
pure or mixed with other fibers, that is, 
when silk constitutes the chief value of 
the material, play a small part in the sales 
of draperies in department stores. At no 
time did the silk group including the sheer 
silks, register more than 5.1% of the sales. 
They have a slightly greater value in the 
fall than in the spring. 


Tapestry and Pile Fabrics 
I , 


Tapestry is another fabric that is not 
sold in large quantities in department 
stores, taking only 3.8% of the value of 
sales in the fall and 2.5% in the spring, and 
is mostly sold in the exclusive stores and 
in large cities. 

Pile fabrics are twice as important as 
tapestry, taking about 7% of the value 
of sales in the fall and 4.2% in the spring. 
Of the pile group the velvets and velours 
take about 6% in the fall and winter 
against 3% in the spring and summer, and 
the mohair, friese and moquette group was 
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14% and 9% 
periods. 

The drapery and upholstery departments 
of all the stores were analyzed according 
to types of merchandise carried. The fol- 
lowing percentage of stores had the mer- 
chandise listed below in addition to drapery 
yard goods: 


respectively for the same 


Tapestries, Indian prints, etc 71.4% 
Made up curtains and portieres 82.5% 
Couch covers, spreads 85.7% 
Window shades, awnings 93.6% 
Chests and folding screens 42.8% 
Frames, pictures ; ; 4.7% 
Wall paper : 6.3% 
Hammocks and garden furniture 9.5% 
Hardware, fringe 95.0% 


It was not possible to get accurate in- 
formation concerning the percentage of 
sales which each of these groups took, but 
the question was asked “What percenage 
of your business is done in draperies by 
the yard compared to ready made curtains 
and portieres considering the two groups 
together as 100%?” According to the re- 
plies, curtains took about 35% of the sales, 
while the drapery yard goods was almost 
twice as important, or 65% of the sales. 


Prices of Rayon Damask 


Almost 50% of the sales of rayon 
damask were made at prices ranging from 
$1.95 to $2.98, inclusive, and practically 
20% of the sales of this fabric were made 
from $3.50 to $5 per yard. Less than 
% of the total sales were shown at prices 
over $5. Only about one-seventh of this 
business was done at prices less than $1.50. 

Forty per cent of the rayon damask busi- 
ness in popular price stores was done at 
prices below $1.85 compared with 
of 5% in the exclusive stores in this price 
range. Almost one-half the sales of this 
fabric in popular price stores were made 
at prices from $1.85 to $2.98, while the 
exclusive store sales amount to 35% in 
this price range. On the other hand, over 
60% of the exclusive store business was 
done at prices over $2.98 compared with 
13% in the popular prices stores. 


sales 


Prices of Glazed Chintz 


Almost three-fourth of all the business 
done in glazed chintz was made within the 
price range of 85c. to $1.25 per yard. One 
dollar was the outstanding price at which 
this fabric was sold. Only 7% of the sales 
were made at prices exceeding $1.25, while 
less than one-fifth of the sales were made 
at prices below 85c. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the popular 
price store business was done at prices 
below 79c. compared with 4% in the ex- 


clusive stores. On the other hand, 34% 
of the exclusive stores’ sales were made 
at prices above $1 compared with 12% 


in the popular price stores. 


Prices of Cretonne 


Over three-fourths of all cretonne sales 
were made at prices ranging from 39c. to 
$1 per yard. Thirty-nine cents was the 
most popular price, at which over one- 
fifth of all the sales were made. Only 
about one-seventh of this business was 
done at prices over $1. 

Over three times as much business was 
done in the popular price stores at prices 
below 75c. than there was in the exclusive 
stores. On the other hand, the exclusive 
stores did 38% of their business at prices 
over $1 against 5% for the popular price 
stores. One dollar was the outstanding 
single price in the exclusive stores 








April Is The Month 


N 1926 a large shipbuild- 

ing and dry-dock concern 
estimated its return from a 
campaign against small 
wastes at $250,000. Other 
large companies in various 
industries have conducted 
similar campaigns. Textile 
mills, states the author of 
the accompanying article, 
can well do likewise. The 
general types of textile 
wastes are outlined in this 
article, and a few instances 
which would typify the ob- 
jects of such a campaign are 
cited. 


PRIL of this year has been desig- 
A nated as “management month,” 
and a campaign for the elimina- 
tion of small wastes in all industries is 
being planned by a joint committee of 
the Management Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the local sections of the society scat- 
tered throughout the country. A similar 
campaign was carried on in 1926 by 
several large corporations, notably the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. The latter company estimated 
its savings thereby at $250,000. Other 
large companies have since inaugurated 
like campaigns. 


Mills Should Do Likewise 


There is no reason why our textile 
mills should not undertake work of this 
nature, and the opportunities for sav- 
ings are great. The main point is to 
hit upon some means for arousing the 
interest and obtaining the co-operation 
of the employes. Suggestions for bring- 
ing about these savings by the elimina- 
tion of wastes should be invited from 
the employes, and prizes should be 
offered for the best ones. Exhibits could 
be arranged of salvaged materials, 
either in the aggregate or in sample 
specimens. 

What are some of the opportunities 
for making these small savings in tex- 
tile mills? It should be understood that 
this campaign is directed principally not 
to those major lines where wastes are 
large and particularly noticeable but to 
the many small items that go unnoticed, 
that in themselves are small but which 
in the aggregate throughout the plant 
total to a worth-while amount. 

Wastes may be divided first into two 
classes: those of the stock in process or 
of the manufactured products themselves, 
and those of the thousand and one sup- 
plies used in connection with the manu- 
facturing processes. This latter group 
again may be divided into those used 


For a Campaign 


Against Small Wastes 


by the textile departments and those used 
by the Power and Maintenance De- 
partment. 


Process Wastes 


In considering the first class of 
wastes, there is, for instance, the item 
of the slubbing, drawing, roving, and 
spinning wastes caused by changing the 
cans in the first two instances and the 
spools and bobbins in the last two. Many 
times an operator will change a can, 
spool, or bobbin earlier than he should, 
and as a result there will be left in the 
can or on the spool and bobbin more 
unused stock than should be left. The 
left-over material is unwound or cut 
off and is thrown into the waste. In 
most cases it is true that these types of 
wastes go back into process again, but 
even so there is an economic loss just 
the same. Another similar form of 
waste is made by neglecting to “piece 
up” the broken ends on the drawing, 
roving, and spinning frames as soon 
as they break. 

A method used in one mill to interest 
the employes in keeping these wastes 
down to the minimum is the use of 
a large blackboard suspended from the 
ceiling in each section of the carding, 
drawing, roving, spinning, and twist- 
ing rooms. Careful records are kept in 
each section of the total products for 
each week and also of the total amount 
of waste made. The first of each week, 
figures showing these amounts for the 
previous week are posted on these black- 
boards, and the percentage of waste to 
product is also given. Intense rivalry 
is shown among the sections to obtain 
not only the greatest product but par- 
ticularly the lowest percentage of waste. 
A movable banner or flag or some other 
means of identifying the winning sec- 
tion for the week can be used and 
serves to make the contests a little more 
colorful. Such a scheme cannot but 
help to reduce the amounts of manufac- 
turing wastes. 

There are other departments of mills 
where similar plans can be placed in 
operation to reduce these small wastes— 
that is, small in each single instance. If 
not cautioned, the employes are likely 
to consider these wastes as of but little 
consequence and not worth while mak- 
ing any special effort to reduce. 


Waste in Supplies 


In the matter of supplies used by the 
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textile department, their number is 
legion, but the opportunities for savings 
are greater with some of them than 
with others. Take the matter of lubri- 
cating oil, for instance, especially in 
the procedure of oiling the spindles on 
spinning frames. By far the greater 
part of the oil will be found, not on the 
spindles, but on the body of the frame, 
on the floor—in fact everywhere but 
where it is intended it should be. 
Probably not 10% of the oil used in oil- 
ing spindles ever reaches the proper 
place. Other items of supplies may be 
cited, such as ring travelers, crayons 
for marking the yarns or other stocks, 
finger brushes, loom dusters, brooms, 
etc. Just watch the discarded broom 
pile for one week and note the brooms 
that are thrown out before they are 
half worn down to the point where they 
should be discarded. Young help par- 
ticularly are very wasteful in this re- 
spect and if not carefully watched will 
use these and similar articles but a short 
time before throwing them away for 
new ones. 

There is one notorious waste that 
often occurs in the dyeing and finishing 
departments of cloth mills—that of 
leader and lapping cloth. These are 
cotton cloths used as lapping for rolls 
and leaders to sew to the ends of woolen 
and worsted cloths as they pass through 
the various machines and processes. It 
is common custom for the men opera- 
tives to remove their stockings each 
morning and in place of them wrap their 
feet in strips of new cotton cloth, and 
then put on their work boots. Fresh 
strips are used each day, particularly in 
the wet-process rooms, and the amount 
of material thus used becomes large 
and costly where many men are em- 
ploved. Some mills permit this use 
while others have a regulation forbidding 
it, but do not see that the rule is obeyed. 
Perhaps it is a great accommodation 
for the men to be allowed to do this, 
but it costs the mill something in the 
course of a year. No doubt the privilege 
where granted is abused and a con- 
siderable saving can be brought about 
by keeping check on the legitimate use. 

Leather in the form of belting is 
always disappearing. Pieces of belts 
four inches wide and above make ex- 
cellent taps for shoes. The employes do 
not look upon the taking of a piece of 
belt now and then as theft—it is just a 
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AVE you ever heard anything like 
H this delivered by the chairman of 

a manufacturers’ convention? 
“Come, now, let’s have a little coopera- 
tion. Let’s get up and talk! Air this 
thing out! Tell how you do it in your 
plant.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, do you really 
expect me to get up and tell you how, 
after years of experimentation and the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars, | 
have succeeded in perfecting my proc 
ess? Am I truly expected to hand over 
to my strongest competitors information 
that will enable them to obtain the same 
results without any expenditures of time 
or money on their part? 

Even if they have discovered a better 
way than I, have I any assurance that 
they will talk about it? And if they do 
talk about it, will they explain it truth- 
fully and omit no essential part? Sup- 
pose I hold a subordinate position in my 
company; do I dare give out such facts 
without the consent of my employer? 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to hear what others have to say 
about this process, but they are no more 
anxious to speak first than I. I feel 
very certain that I have had better luck 
with some processes than have others, 
and that others have fared better than 
[ in certain departments. I should like 
to give out some of my experiences in 
certain lines in exchange for the expe- 
riences of others in other lines; but can 
I sign a contract with them that will 
oblige them to do their share ? 


The Roman Sailor 


No, Mr. Chairman, such a contract is 
impossible. Therefore, I am quite con- 
fident that should I give out advice 
freely, it would be snapped up freely, and 
probably very little in return would be 
offered. There will certainly be none 
as obliging as the Roman sailor who 
offered his emperor advice after the lat- 
ter had forbidden it on pain of death. 

That Roman story, which was recently 
featured in the advertisement of a cer- 
tain concern, runs something like this: 
The emperor was supervising the erec- 
tion of an imported obelisk. When it 
came to the supreme moment for pulling 
the huge pillar to an upright position by 
means of ropes, he ordered that no one 
should speak, promising death to anyone 
who did so. The obelisk began to rise. 
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Some of the strands of rope snapped. It 
was evident that the remainder could 
not hold. More snapped. “Wet the 
ropes,” shouted the old sailor. Water 
was thrown on the remaining strands, 
and the pillar was successfully pulled 
to its erect position. 

Noble sailor! But, Mr. Chairman, 
that sailor was not a competitor of the 
emperor. If he had been engaged in the 
business of erecting obelisks, he would 
never have said a word. 

Thus far in this article, I hope I have 
established the point that competitors 
are afraid of helping each other and that 
if they are to cooperate by giving out 
information on manufacturing methods, 
they will have to be assured of informa- 
tion in return. I don’t mean to throw 
cold water on your meeting, Mr. Chair- 
man, for I believe that the reading of 
technical papers by experienced men is 
of distinct value and that the opportu- 
nity to ask the reader questions on his 
subject after his paper is finished and to 
engage in such little discussion as is 
conducted is well worth coming a long 
way for. I think, however, that a scheme 
which would guarantee an equal ex- 
change of ideas, would go ever so much 
farther than your meetings ever can. 


Like Competing Athletes 


And now suppose we should find a 
way to guarantee an equal sharing of 
information—I shall propose one before 
[ have finished this article—would the 
competitors care to consider it? Many 
certainly would not. There exists an 
important opposing factor which is in- 
herent in business; namely, a spirit of 
antagonism among those who are after 
the same prize. It is natural. Compet- 
ing athletes often encounter the same 
feeling; so do the rivals for a lady’s 
hand. We are all competitors—all 
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How COMPETITORS Can be Induced 


kixchange 


The old Roman sailor who 
advised his emperor to wet 
the ropes was not engaged 
in the business of erecting 
obelisks 


elbowing each other for a larger share 
in the prosperity and happiness which 
somewhere, we believe, abounds. 

This antagonistic sentiment is but a 
manifestation of the natural desire in 
everyone to get ahead. We are all 
anxious to advance. We are instinctively 
opposed to everything which impedes 
our progress. Our competitor is such an 
impediment. 

Competition is by no means undesir- 
able. It is an incentive to progress. 
Many improvements of benefit to man- 
kind were made to beat a competitor. 
Many research laboratories of immense 
importance to the progress of science 
are maintained simply to beat a com- 
petitor. Without competition we should 
be dwelling in a Utopia too good to 
last—we should become indolent, in- 
different and decadent. 

Would an attempt to establish a 
guaranteed exchange of ideas be 
thwarted by this natural antagonism? I 
do not think so. More serious study is 
being made of business now than ever 
before. Reason plays an important part 
today. Heads of companies are broader 
in their views. There is call—often 
voiced—for greater cooperation. “Elim- 
inate waste in industry” is becoming a 
familiar watchword. I think that a 
guaranteed exchange of ideas would be 
acceptable to industry—generally speak- 
ing. 


To All the World 


We must consider what are the gen- 
eral subjects on which information 
might be exchanged. First of all let us 
consider cost-accounting methods. I 
select this first because it is a subject 
decidedly distinct from all the others. 
It is distinct in that it is more ad- 
vantageous for manufacturers to give 
out information concerning it to all the 








world without any guarantee of return 
than for them to conceal a single detail. 

The reason for this is obvious: If a 
concern does not know how to figure 
its costs correctly, it is more likely to 
figure them too low than too high. If 
it figures them too low, it will set too 
low a selling price, with the result that 
other concerns who might be making a 
profit at the price properly fixed may 
be forced to cut below the profit line. 

Every manufacturer should seek every 
opportunity to broadcast his cost- 
accounting methods. Your technical 
meeting, Mr. Chairman, provides such 
an opportunity. It might prove bene- 
ficial to have cost accountants wear 
placards like sandwich men, disclosing 
their methods for the benefit of every 
competitor. 

[t is evident that the character of cost 
accounting information takes it well out 
of our present discussion, as we are con- 
cerned here with the exchange of in- 
formation which mills believe they are 
more justified in withholding. Note, 
however, that I have discussed only 
cost-accounting methods, and have said 
nothing thus far about costs. 

Among the subjects which the manu- 
facturers might have the least objec- 
tion to discussing are such things as 
number and kind of machines, number 
of machines per operator, number of 
operators, sizes and choice of machine 
parts, machine settings, machine lay- 
outs, percentages of humid- 
ity used, temperatures used, 
waste made, rate of pro- 
duction, character of 
product most suitable for 
a given purpose, etc. The 
last-mentioned item, in the 
case of textiles, includes 
such things as evenness, 
smoothness, luster, soft- 
ness, harshness, color, feel, 
weight, thickness nap or 
cover, lack of imperfec- 
tions, warmth, firmness, 
elasticity, flexibility, and 
uniformity, and is included 
in the above list of the 
more discussable items sim- 
ply because the practice of 
any concern along this line 
could be easily ascertained 
by a competitor. 

Facts which a company 
would be the least willing 
to discuss include the fol- 
lowing: Costs of any sort, 
quality and source of raw 
materials, wages paid, mar- 
keting methods, 
profits and 





the product not manifest 
to the outside observer. Public dis- 
closure of wages paid might lead to 
labor troubles. The objection to divulg- 
ing unapparent facts about a product 
lies in the likelihood that competitors 
would use such information in their 
selling talk. 

Although I have divided the subjects 
on which information might be ex- 
changed into the above groups, I do not 














I Figure My 
COSTS & 


itemized Cost accounting methods 
losses, de- constitute one item which 
tails of specially devised @ mill should have no ob- 
processes, and facts about Jection to divulging 


mean to imply that there is any distinct 
dividing line between them. Possibly 
some manufacturers might be as likely 
to give out information on some of the 
items in the second group 
as in the first, and some 
might consider a number 
of the items in the first 
group the most important 
of all to withhold. But the 
point [ want to make 
is that over the entire 
range of facts concerning 
a manufacturing establish- 
ment, there are none, ex- 
cept the cost-accounting 
methods, that a concern 
is genuinely interested in 
divulging. But all are 
facts which one competitor 
would like to know about 
another. 

And if they all should 
know? Industry would be 
speeded up, unquestionably. 
Would the market be flooded? No, be 
cause waste in time, labor, and ma- 
terials would be eliminated, costs would 
be reduced, prices would be lowered, and 
the market would be widened. Reduced 
costs would benefit the public as well as 
the manufacturer. 


What of Competition? 


But wouldn’t competition be elimi- 
nated by a general exchange of in- 
formation? No, indeed. 
In the first place a 100% 
exchange of ideas could 
never be attained — con- 
cerns are not going to give 
away information concern- 
ing their really worth- 

while discoveries under any 

circumstances—the patent 

office will never be dis- 
banded. Furthermore, each 
concern on its own account 
will constantly seek new 
markets and new sources 
of raw materials and new 
ways for obtaining greater 
efficiency. Nothing can 
ever make them lay all of 
their clubs, diamonds, 
hearts, and spades face up 
on the industrial table. 

But even if they should 
do so, and all units of the 
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industry should become 
standardized, and prices 
should be fixed, there 


would still be two competi- 
tors with which to contend. 
One would be the outside 
industry which is seeking 
to supplant our products 
with its own. The other 
would be the potential 
entrant to our field. I think I can best 
explain the latter competition by repeat- 
ing a little story which was recently 
published as an editorial: 


He Tore Up His Plans 


“Tn a small town on a distant frontier, 
a man named Eins started. to weave 
baskets. His neighbors, who were all 
farmers, needed baskets badly, and they 
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When Eins began to work, 
he was alone in the basket 
industry 


willingly purchased all he could make. 
Eins steamed his wood, and held the 
uprights between his knees while he 
wove in the circular strips. 

“His methods were too 
crude for his production 
to be high, and before long 
a neighbor named Zwei 
decided that there was 
room in the basket indus- 
try for somebody else. 
Therefore, he began to 
weave baskets. Instead of 
holding the uprights be- 
tween his knees as Eins 
did, he conceived the idea 
of slipping them over a 
tub. He was able to work 
. faster this way, and his 
S= =" baskets were more uniform 
than were those of Eins— 
they were all the shape of 
the tub. But he did not 
know enough to steam the 


strips of wood before 
weaving, and therefore his waste from 
cracked wood was enormous. The 


breakage kept his production down. 

“Then Drei, a scientific fellow from 
the cities, struck town. He laughed 
at Eins and Zwei to their faces, and 
started to draw up some plans for a 
steam chest and several sizes of wooden 
forms shaped like Zwei’s tub. 

“Eins and Zwei were alarmed. They 
got together and compared notes. Eins 
bought a tub. Zwei began to steam his 
wood. They entered on a little co- 
operative research and spent some 
money to get the facts. The research 
showed that steam was unnecessary for 
softening the wood—water would do. 
Consequently they cut their costs, in- 
creased their production, and satisfied 
the market demand. 

“Drei tore up his plans and turned to 
farming. There was no more room in 
the basket industry.” 


Always Room for Improvement 


Although, as I have said, we cannot 
expect competitors to give away the 
secrets of their important discoveries, 
there are nevertheless a great many of 
the subjects among those I enumerated 
a few paragraphs back that are well 
suited to treatment in the information 
clearing house, which I am about to 
propose. Many concerns imagine that 
certain of their processes are secret, 
when, as a mater of fact, other concerns 
are doing the same thing in identically 
the same way—or perhaps in a much 
better way. 

Some textile mills are so jealous 
of their real or imaginary secrets that 
they will not even allow machinery men 
to investigate or follow up the perform- 
ance of their own machines. And yet, 
if these men were certain of an equiva- 
lent return of information for that 
which they gave out, they might look 
at the matter differently. 


Countless Opportunities 


No mill I believe, can confidently 
state that it is doing everything in the 
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Favor Soft, Sheer Woolens for Women 


Small Patterns and Good Workmanship 
Wanted in Clothing Fabrics, Says Mr. Peirce 


HE new international trend 
in fashions for the com- 
ing fall and winter sea- 
sons shows a tendency toward 
greater recognition of light 
weight woolen dress goods hav- 
ing a softer touch than for- 
merly. American silk manufac- 
turers traveling in Europe to 
gain information regarding style 
tendencies, note the increased 
attention given to woolens, and 
reports from other 
of a similar nature. 
Several high class dressmakers 
in the French Capital have in- 
cluded fine their collection 
of models for the early spring season 
according to returning travellers who 
attend the Paris opening, of model 
houses. Jean Charles Worth is one 
outstanding example, although there are 
many others. 


sources are 


woolens in 


Fine Wool Crepe Favored 


This famous French dressmaker has 
chosen a fine crepe woven from yarns 
made of the finest wools to insure a 
featherweight construction and a soft 
touch, which are the two main essen- 
tials in the successful production and 
distribution of woolen dress goods. 
Development of these important char- 
acteristics is seen in the introduction of 
mousseline de soie and the combination 
of ostrich feathers with fine cashmere 
wool. 

Worth crepe weave as the 
leading version of sheer wool goods be- 
cause crepes are now one of the founda- 
tion weaves of both the French and 
American silk industries, and so a flat 
wool crepe woven from fine yarns in a 
4 oz. fabric of a 54-inch width will be a 


chose a 


candidate for acceptance during the 
coming fall and winter seasons. 
Manufacturers of woolens in France 


skilled in developing weaves from finely 
spun wool yarns are also developing flat 
weaves allied to crepes and introducing 
the unobtrusive “dobbies” as a decora- 
tive feature, according to competent ob- 





SUMMARY—STYLE 


1. Further gains in fine woolens for wom- 
en’s wear are expected, particularly if the 
goods be very sheer and soft to touch. 

2. Fine tweeds are holding a place for 
suits and light coats. 

3. Velvets 
strength next fall. 

4. New technique in cotton dress goods 
turns fabrics toward similarity with woolens. 

5. Men’s wear shows no extensive change 
with subdued effects still in ascendancy. 


are due for return in 


servers in close touch with leading 
manufacturing centers and with dress- 
makers in the French Capital. 
Variety in Simple Weaves 

In a general way very simple weaves 
are being introduced as the first steps 
away from the long reign of plain goods. 
“Pointilles” or little points are one ex- 


ample. They are chosen to form diag- 
onals, pin check formations, waved 


chevrons, glen checks, fringed effects, 
and allied simple fancy weaves. This 
field of fancy weaves is large and is en- 
gaging the attention of manufacturers 
preparing selections for both men’s and 
women’s wear. 

Givre (frosted effects) are presented 
together with perles (flamed dots) jac- 
quards, stripes, edgings, but always in 
little designs. Mille-Rave (a thousand 
stripes) grouped and presented in faded 
colors on rather dark grounds form an- 
other example of the efforts being made 
to lessen plain weaves and to introduce 
the most simple fancy weaves possible. 

The introduction of small checks in 
modest colors are championed for com- 
bination purposes with diagonals in the 
building up of composé _ dresses. 
‘“Marquetry” (inlaid work as in wood 
work) is favorably mentioned as_loz- 
enges in graduated lines. “Craqueles”’ 
(crackel effects) are included in large 
collections of dress goods. 

There is a tendency toward jacquards 


great 


and diagonal weaves often as- 
sociated with small dobbies. In- 
variably however the construc- 
tion is soft to the touch, made 
possible from the adoption of 
fine cashmere wools associated 
with ostrich feathers. Of course 
silk and wool fabrics are retained. 


Interest in Homespuns 


In coatings homespuns persist, 
together with many imitations 
of knitted work which are highly 
regarded. Wool mixtures are 
included in the long range made 
possible by compound mixtures 
and twists. Zibelines, velours de laine 
and duvetines are included in important 
French collections for coatings. Tweeds 
remain the prime favorite for coatings 
and to some extent have attention for 
women’s suits, especially so when the 
construction is light enough to attract 
the attention of makers-up. 

Furriers making the most expensive 
fur coats bought by the millionaire class 
are annually raising the price range. 
Noting this, manufacturers of tweeds in 
France are introducing hand woven 
tweeds that are priced up to $10 per 
vard and are finding a market for them 
with firms catering to the patronage of 
rich women. Machine woven tweeds 
as well incline to more fanciful weaves 
and colors, and are priced around $4 
and $5 a yard with producers. 


Interest in Suit Materials 


Weaves in woolens appropriate for 
women’s suits have more attention than 
was the case a year ago, and they are 
more freely included in the new models 
now being shown for spring by 1m- 
porters of model dresses. Worsteds too 
have some attention. For example one 
model in a gray shark skin weave was 
sold in volume at the first opening of a 
New York dressmaker and importer of 
models and fabrics. 

Allied to the foregoing is the presence 
of jackets which are presented as a 
companion piece to many dresses. But 
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the textile industry, prepared. as 





in every instance they are made from the 
same lightweight fabric as the dress and 
appear at first glance to be a part of the 


dress itself. This combination is for 
street wear, and when the jacket is re- 
moved the garment is appropriate for 
casino wear. The jacket may be worn 
with a blouse in contrasting colors to 
which a pleated skirt is added. 


The Silhouette and Sheer Goods 


Except for ball costumes to be worn 
by debutantes and by young matrons 
with girlish figures, the new silhouette 
even for evening wear is many degrees 
removed from the many bouffant effects 
of recent memory. A princess line is 
now being sponsored by dressmakers in 
both Paris and New York. In London 
for example “fashion now favors grace- 
fulness of line,” according to the dress- 
maker who is supervising the costumes 
to be worn by the girls who are to be 
presented at Court in May. 

Nevertheless the bouffant effect in 
dress persists to some extent with the 
exclusive few, but in more subdued 
manner. Mousseline-de-soie or silk 
mousseline is usually chosen. 

Moussine-de-soie, by the way, heralds 
the advent of a shear and semi-sheer 
period in dresses and in costumes for 
evening functions and for special occa- 
sions. The best examples of sheer 
weaves are chiffons, followed by netts, 
voiles, crepe-de-chine, etc. A sheer and 
semi-sheer period of gossamer weaves 
is clearly indicated especially for the 
spring and summer seasons. 


Colors for Fall 


With few exceptions dress colors for 
the coming fall and winter seasons are 
ot the soft and faded variety for day 
wear, especially in woolens. The brown 
series heads the list in beiges, tans, and 
dark browns without any admixture of 
color. Dark browns, like chocolate, are 
associated with light tans in the com- 
paratively new vogue of contrasts which 
have acceptance in every fabric from 
silks and woolens to linens and’ cottons. 

There is also to be a limited series of 
yellow tans, browns with a reddish cast, 
nut shades deepening into walnut. Wine 
reds are sponsored and faded rose tans 
are presented in two series of varying 
strength. Quantity sales of burgundy 
shades, especially when flaked with 
vhite, are already noted as favorites 


with makers-up who order in advance of 
the season, 


Greens Are Favored 


Broadly stated the important spring 
olors are also to appear on the fall 
ird, but always in darker tones than 
re accepted for the spring season. 
lor example, soft shades of green 
inging from a sea to water green, 
rough bottle green to dark moss, are 
ertain to have a place in fall color 
ssortments according to manufacturers 
silks. Again, soft shades of green 
mewhat allied to the greens with a 
‘low cast that are now favored for 
ring, will carry over into the fall 





season in novelty color ranges prin- 
cipally. 


Soft Blues Retained 


An extended series of soft blues are 
certain to be favored by makers-up of 
dresses ranging from lavender blues 
through royals to navies. Inasmuch as 
blues are favored American colors, 
brighter blues will have a place espe- 
cially for outing wear and probably to 
some extent for velvet dresses which 
are to come prominently forward next 
fall and winter. 

Bluish purples and corn yellows are 
to be given less attention. Pastels in 
variety are recommended by French 
colorists, including pale lavender, hori- 
zon blue, shrimp pink, pearl gray, and 
a high pale shade of yellow green. 
Mouse and silver grays are now staples. 


New Cotton Dress Goods 


There is an impending change in 
nature of cotton dress goods for fall and 
winter wear. Instead of the staple 
woven effects of former years, manu- 
facturers who process their own fabrics 
are entering the field of fancy printed 
cotton dress goods. 

Sensing a willingness on the part of 
French dressmakers to include woolens 
in their collection of models for fall and 


winter wear and a tendency among 
women to include more dresses made of 
woolens in their wardrobe, manutac- 


turers of cotton goods are also featuring 
cottons to resemble woolens in touch, 
appearance, and finish. When woven 
into a cloth, slack-twisted cotton yarn 
produces a fabric having a “wool touch” 
and appearance not seen in a material 
woven from tightly twisted yarns. Sim- 
ilarly the finish is somewhat allied to 
that given fine woolens. Manufacturing 
is thus controlled with a view to the 
production of cotton dress goods that 
look and feel like woolens. 


Designs and Printing 


With designers of women’s fabrics the 
aim is to develop mannish effects. Pat- 
terns present in men’s wear are chosen 
for inspiration of which stripes, checks 
and plaids are familiar examples. Sim- 
ilarly colors seen in men’s suitings are 
favored by the dyer to give the mannish 
expression to dress goods. 

Finally the printer applies the finish- 
ing touch in the converting of cotton 
fabrics into patterned cloths resembling 
woolens that look wonderfully like 
woolens sold by clothiers for men. This 
innovation shows the broadening scope 
of the activities noted with leading man- 
ufacturers. 


Velvets to Return 


Advices from Lyons, France, tell of 
the active preparations for another vel- 
vet season, with interest centered on 
transparent and chiffon velvets espe- 
cially in solid colors. Business is active 
with American manufacturers as well. 
Producers of transparents are well sold 
ahead during the coming spring and 
summer months. Gains are said to 
aggregate an increase of tenfold as 
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compared with the corresponding months 
of one year ago. 


Fabrics Instead of Furs 


Disappointment met with by con- 
sumers who have purchased lower- 
priced fur coats has led to a reaction in 
favor of coats made of fine wool or 
mohair. Such are being given consid- 
eration by makers-up for the coming fall 
and winter season. 

Pile weaves woven from mohair yarns 
are again receiving favorable mention 
since their wearing qualities are widely 
known to both producers and consumers. 
Coats of mohair do not change color 
when exposed to rain or snow, which 
cannot always be said of outer garments 
made from the skins of many animals 
and sold for Hudson seal. : 


Men’s Wear Trends 


There seems to be no impending 
change ot importance in the fabric divi- 
sion of men’s wear. Clothiers say that 
the derby hat, velvet collar, and Chester- 
held overcoat made of smoothly finish 
fabrics, together with the full dress coat 
for evening wear instead of the tuxedo, 
is a barrier to the introduction of more 
fanciful effects in suits and in overcoats. 

Reports from London still stress the 
tendency toward plain fabrics with a 
nominal interest in simple weaves of 
which sharkskin is a familiar example. 
As for colors English tailors report the 
demand to be principally for grays, 
blues and browns. To some extent 
“Vandyke” browns are favored by young 
men for suits, hats and accessories. The 
dyeing formula of Vandyke brown is 
95% black, 2% yellow, and 3% orange. 

In the patterning of suitings gentility 
of appearance instead of “jazz” seems 
to be the trend. Thus stripes and sub- 
dued checks together with end-and-end 
weaves are familiar examples. “Neat 
effects” is the best descriptive phrase 
for free selling in men’s wear. 


Overcoatings 


Plaid-back overcoatings in subdued 
color mixtures classed as fine wool 
cassimere are offered in complete ranges 
totaling many styles. Fleeces in fine 
qualities are retained by specialty shops, 
but substandard grades are not fairing 
so well as the fine qualities. 

Bouclés of the “close curl” sort, are 
highly regarded by the managers and 
buyers of specialty shops as one of the 
best indicated novelty weaves for the 
building up of velvet collared overcoats 
of the Chesterfield variety. Inasmuch 
as bouclés have been out of the running 
for some time except as a classic, they 
now look promising as novelties. 

Clothiers say that the present demand 
for conservative styles is encouraging 
manufacturers of suitings and overcoat- 
ings to enlarge their collection of 
weaves, patterns and colors with a view 
to reinstating interest in fancy weaves 
and patterns. A similar movement is on 
foot with producers of fabrics for 
women’s wear, especially in France 
where novelties and fancies generally 
take their rise. 
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Should Admit Japan 


OR the last three seasons Japan has purchased more 

American cotton than any country in Europe except- 
ing Great Britain and Germany, yet representatives of 
European cotton exchanges refuse to admit the Japanese 
cotton associations as parties to the universal cotton 
standards agreements, as proposed by our Department 
of Agriculture, unless some method of voting can be de- 
vised that will allow European representatives to retain 
a voting power equal to that of all other parties to the 
agreement. The European exchanges are quite willing 
that the Department of Agriculture should make a sep- 
arate agreement with Japan and under such conditions 
would welcome Japan to take part in the passing of 
these standards, but they insist upon retaining 50 per 
cent of the total voting power. 

It is a situation requiring quite as diplomatic handling 
as the international naval agreement, and had it not been 
for prior agreements it would seem as though the logical 
method of allocating voting power to foreign consumers 
of American cotton would be in proportion to the 
amounts of such cotton consumed by those countries for 
a period of years prior to each conference, the United 
States retaining 50 per cent of the voting power as the 
exporting country and the balance of the vote being 
Whatever may be the final de- 
cision it should give adequate recognition to Japan's 


allotted as suggested. 


position as a consumer of American cotton. 


Or 


Hines on Consolidations 


N URGING mills “to be alive not only to the advan- 

tages of consolidations but to the disadvantages to 
which they will be increasingly subjected in the absence 
of consolidations,” Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, takes the same attitude that 
he employed in previous reports on costs, new uses, 
exports, etc. 

Recognizing that the Institute’s primary function is 
an educational one Mr. Hines attempts to present the 
fundamentals of this situation, for the guidance of man- 
ufacturers. 

In this case, he bases his argument on the consolida- 
tion of the country’s buying power in the matter of 
cotton textiles. He points out the marked increase in 
sales by chain stores—and mentions specifically that one 
recent merger of resident buyers for wholesale dry goods 
houses throughout the country represents a buying power 
of $100,000,000 annually. 

“Are there many mills,” Mr. Hines asks, “which are 
doing so phenomenally well that they can afford to be 
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entirely indifferent to the increased consolidation of buy- 
ing power? Three or five years from now, will these 
mills be in as strong a position with reference to the 
buying interest as they are at present if, in the mean- 
time, they stand still and the buyers steadily continue 
their consolidations ?” 

The significance of the new science and the new soli- 
darity injected into the art of buying during recent years 
has been emphasized repeatedly by leading economists. 
It is recognized that for many years, scientific methods 
and consolidated power were employed almost exclu- 
sively in selling, while purchasing remained largely on an 
empirical and decentralized basis. Quite the contrary 
is true today—and Mr. Hines quite logically uses this 
as a basis for his report on consolidations among cotton 
mills and selling agencies. 

It is particularly worthy of note that while he states 
such mergers are desirable, he emphasizes the fact that 
“there is no desire to urge mills to rush into improvident 
or immature consolidations.” His main purpose is to 
develop mental alertness to the situation. It is in this 


way, primarily, that the Institute has been able to reach 
its greatest effectiveness. 


oe. 


Tariff Fallacies 


LEXIBLE provisions of the tariff that will flex 

more easily and frequently than those embodied in 
the present law, and a tariff commission that shall not 
only act as a fact finding body for Congress but that 
shall go as far in the initiating of tariff changes and fix- 
ing of rates as would be legal under that section of Ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution that delegates to the House of 
Representatives the originating of all revenue bills, are 
the dreams of many tariff reformers and they are exert- 
ing unusual pressure to have their theories embodied in 
the bill soon to be reported to Congress by the Ways and 
Means Committee. Undoubtedly they are encouraged 
in their activities by the assumption that the tariff is no 
longer a political issue. It is fair to assume, however, 
that the protectionist members of the Ways and Means 
Committee will give little heed to such theoretical plead- 
ings, and it is certain that when the bill reaches the stage 
of open discussion in the House there will be ample dem- 
onstration of the fact that the tariff still is a political 
issue. 

Possibly these tariff reformers are encouraged in their 
activities by failure to recognize that Congress is not 
engaged in wide-open tariff revision, but only in tariff 
re-adjustments. The changes in rates will be limited un- 
less the administration insists that farm relief shall be 
sought through wholesale raising of duties on agricul- 
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‘ural products and their transfer from the free to the 
dutiable list, rather than through separate farm relief 
legislation. 

It is because the business men of the country under- 
stand that revision is to be limited that pending re-ad- 
justment of the tariff has had no appreciable effect upon 
business. Business becomes alarmed and languishes when 
adverse tariff legislation is theatened, and if the flexible 
provisions of the tariff and the powers of the tariff com- 
mission were radically broadened as desired by tariff 
theorists, then business would be constantly threatened 
whenever a Congressional majority happened to favor 
tariff revision downward. 

The country is approaching an altruistic period when 
adequate protection to domestic industry will be an al- 
most universal demand of the country’s electorate, but 
until we approach more closely to that period the more 


infrequent is tariff revision the more permanently stable 
will business be. 


COr 


Signs of Progress 


FTER years of educational work by a group of per- 
sistent leaders in the sales worsted yarn spinning 
trade it is now apparent their goal is in sight and indica- 
tions are a definite program of cooperative effort will 
be shortly announced. Until several weeks ago it had 
been believed spinners would become members of the 
Wool Institute and that organization would supervise 
cooperative efforts of the sales spinning field. 

Either the Wool Institute or spinners changed their 
minds shortly afterward and several weeks ago informa- 
tion became available to the effect that spinners would 
not become members of the Wool Institute, and at the 
time several expressed the opinion that plans would 
again be started for spinners to form their own insti- 
tute, entirely distinct from that of goods manufacturers. 

At a meeting held in the offices of the Wool Institute 
on March 22, the entire sales worsted spinning trade 
was represented. It was felt before the meeting that an 
announcement would be made immediately following it 
that spinners would not become members. This did not 
occur and instead approximately half of the spinners 
)resent still expressed the opinion they should become 
members of the Wool Institute. 

Nothing definite either way was decided and at present 
the situation is that spinners are studying the whole 
proposition and it is possible they may become a part of 
‘hat organization; an equal number present at the meet- 

ig felt they should form a yarn spinners institute but 

xpressed the opinion they would not stand in the way 

i others if a fair number still wanted to join the Wool 

istitute. 

In the meantime they have placed their affairs in the 

nds of a central committee consisting of nine repre- 

‘ntatives, three from the Bradford weaving yarn group, 

ree from the French group, and three from the Brad- 

rd knitting group, and recommendations of this com- 
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mittee will largely guide the sales worsted yarn field in 
a decision either way within the next few weeks. 

It may be said that more intelligent merchandising of 
sales worsted yarns is close at hand and leaders of this 
movement feel this will result in more satisfactory con- 
ditions not only for spinners but for manufacturers of 
fabrics and knit goods who are dependent upon sales 
spinners for their raw materials. 

From a production standpoint progress is also being 
made and aside from the drastic liquidation in the num- 
ber of spindles that has been made during the last few 
years there is a growing tendency for remaining con- 
cerns to make a careful study of their plants and, in 
many instances, to revamp their machinery with the in- 
tent of modernizing productive facilities in accordance 
with recent changes in demand. 

Within the last few weeks it has also become known 
that a survey will be made of spinners’ plants by an un- 
biased and experienced engineering concern with the 
intent of ascertaining which plants are being operated 
efficiently and which are not. It is probable that bene- 
ficial results will also accrue to spinners from the 
analysis of production during the last ten years that has 
just been concluded by the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Details of this analysis will 
be presented before the National Association of Worsted 
and Woolen Spinners on April 3. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: The cotton goods market was 
active all week, with an exceptional turnover in yardage. 
The raw material opened firm, but a sharp break in the 
Stock Exchange brought a temporary weakening; this 
affected the goods market, bringing certain small price 
concessions at mid-week. The trend will probably follow 
raw cotton quite closely. 

Wool Textile Markets: Golden Fleece Pageant over- 
shadowed all other activities in woolens and worsteds 
last week. Factors were enthusiastic about the event 
which, they said, had turned valuable style consciousness 
toward woolen and worsted fabrics. Small demand for 


worsted yarns with prices easy because of declines in 
taw wool. 


Knit Goods Markets: Knitters of fancy sweaters and 
bathing-suits reported an exceptionally good season, with 
sales far in excess of last year. A growing sentiment 
among heavyweight underwear producers for higher 
prices was reported ; factors predicted an early increase. 
Hosiery demand continued good, though somewhat con- 
servative. Active ordering of “bare-leg’”’ hose was re- 
ported, with some firms booked six weeks in advance. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw and thrown silk markets 
weakened, sending prices down 5 to 10c. all along the 
line. The drop was followed by a slight increase in 
orders. Firm prices and active buying marked the spun 
silk market. Broadsilk producers reported continued 
reorders on spring numbers. 
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Cotton Goods Census for 1927 





Value 83% Below 1925 and 


Poundage Is 


Washington, D. C. 
HE Department of Commerce an- 


nounces that, according to data 
collected at the biennial census ot 


manufactures taken in 1928, the estab- 


lishments engaged primarily in_ the 
manufacture of cotton goods in 1927 
reported products valued at $1,567,- 
400,612, a decrease of 8.6% as com- 


pared with $1,714,367,787 reported for 
1925, the last preceding census year. 
l’oundage showed a gain from 2,070,- 
985,006 in 1925 to 2,433,709,519 in 1927. 

The production for 1927 was as fol- 
lows: Woven goods, over 12 inches in 
width, 8,980,414,774 square yards, valued 
at $1,183,760,651; cotton yarns for sale, 
664,334,562 Ib., $253,663,750; thread, 
29,992,472 |b., $46,409,250; cotton waste 
tor sale, 484,416,320 lb., $26,808,651: 
other products, $56,758,310. The lead- 
ing items entering into the _ total 
for woven goods were the following: 
Sheetings, 1,857,476,174 square yards, 
valued at $167,888,002; print cloths, 
1,583,861,282 square yards, $109,826,- 
442: cord fabric for tires, 179,740,778 
square yards, $66,974,970; napped fab- 
rics, 400,097,211 square yards, $55,386,- 
twills and = sateens, 413,996,565 
square yards, $50,336,045; denims, 
254,117,955 square yards, $49,791,845; 
plushes, velvets, and velveteens, 42,- 
689,229 square yards, $45,710,213 ; ounce 


356: 


duck except tire, 178,807,302 square 
vards, $43,555,624; towels, towelings, 
and wash cloths, 169,997,031 square 
yards, $42,611,371; fabrics (other than 
shirtings) in chief value of cotton 
containing rayon, 163,824,938 square 
yards, $41,644,800; drills, 347,775,666 
square yards, $40,668,249;  shirtings. 
made entirely of cotton, 299,453,436 


square yards, $38,953,426; reps, poplins, 
and broadcloths, 264,724,549 square 
vards, $37,655,931: ginghams, 290,618,- 
626 square vards, $37,128,856; fabrics 
entirely or in chief value of rayon, 
117,052,733 square vards, $36,300,172: 
nainsooks, and similar 


lawns, cambrics, 


17% Above 


muslins, 272,453,611 square yards, $32,- 
100,888. 

The cotton-goods industry embraces 
mills engaged primarily in any of the 
processes preparatory to spinning, in 
spinning, and in weaving piece goods 
over 12 inches in width. (Manufac- 
turers of cotton and knit goods are not 
included, being classified in the “Knit 
goods” industry.) 

Of the 1,347 establishments reporting 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Institute at Textile School 
ot North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., April 10-11, 1929. 

Spinners’ Division, $.T.A., Char- 
lotte, N. C., April 12, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Cloisters Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., April 25, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 


1929. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 


phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 


National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 


1929. 








for 1927, 374 were located in North 
Carolina, 163 in Massachusetts, 163 in 
South Carolina, 139 in Georgia, 107 
in Pennsylvania, 68 in Alabama, 66 in 
Rhode Island, 35 in Connecticut, 35 
in New York, 26 in Texas, 25 in New 
Jersey, 21 in Tennessee, 17 in Maine, 
17 in New Hampshire, 14 in Missis- 
sippi, 11 in Illinois, 11 in Virginia, 9 
in Michigan, 8 in Maryland, 7 in Ohio, 
5 in Wisconsin, 4 in California, 4 in 
Kentucky, 4 in Vermont, 3 in Arkansas, 
3 in in Louisiana, 2 


Indiana, 3 in 
Missouri, 2 in Oklahoma, and 1 in 


Delaware. 

In 1925 the industry was represented 
by 1,366 establishments, the decrease 
to 1,347 being the net result of a loss 
of 121 establishments and a gain of 
102. Of the 121 establishments lost, 66 
went out of business prior to 1927, 
29 reported commodities other than 
cotton goods as their principal prod- 
ucts in 1927 and were therefore trans- 
ferred to the appropriate industries, and 
26 were idle throughout the vear. Of 
the 102 establishments gained, 6 had 
manufactured other classes of commodi- 
ties as their principal products in 1925 
and 96 reported for the first time at the 
present census. 

The statistics for 1927 and 1925 are 
summarized in the following table. The 
adjoining tables gives data for leading 
states. 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY, FOR T Il 
UNITED STATFS: 1927 AND 1925 


1927 1925 
Number of establish- 

NEED SE EE 1,347 1,366 
Wage earners (aver- 

age for the year)!. . 467,596 445,184 
Wages? : $380,909,543  $353,882,870 
Paid for contract 

work 8,710,052 7,688,636 
Cost of materials, 

mill supplies, fuel, 

and purchased 

power, total2 871,591,901 1,077,152,614 

Materials and sup- 

plies 820,687,805 (3) 

Fuel and power 50,904,096 (3) 
Value of products? 1,567,400,612 1,714,367,787 
Value added by man- 

ufacture4 695,808,711 637,215,173 
Horsepower 2,358,830 2,236,363 


1 Not including salaried employes. 

2 The amount of manufacturers’ profit can not be 
calculated from the census figures, for the reason that 
no data are collected in regard to a number of items 
of expense, such as interest on the investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


3 Not reported separately. 


4 Value of products less cost of materials, mill sup- 
plies, fuel, and purchased power 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY, FOR LEADING STATES: 1927 AND 1925 


——F stablishments- 


-— — 


= —Wage Earners 
of Total 


Products 


—_ ——— 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent of Total Value Per Cent of Total 
1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 
Expressed in Thousands 
United States 1,347 1,366 100.0 100.0 467,596 445,184 100.0 100.0 $1,567,401 $1,714,368 100.0 100.0 
Cotton-growing states! 834 809 61.9 592 281,390 246,974 60.2 39.5 900,627 929,107 57.5 54.2 
New England states? 302 332 22.4 24.3 155,642 164,954 33.3 37.0 519,219 607,925 33.1 35.5 
Other States’ 211 225 3.7 16.5 30,564 33,256 6.5 7.5 147,555 177,336 9.4 10.3 
Cotton-growing States :4 
North Carolina 374 364 27.8 26.6 95,786 84,139 20.5 18.9 310,299 316,069 19.8 18.4 
South Carolina 164 162 12.1 11.9 75,069 66,378 16.1 14.9 231,273 230,665 14.8 13.5 
Georgia 139 134 0.3 9.8 56,607 48,612 12.1 10.9 180,509 193,424 4.4 11.3 
Alabama 68 68 5.0 5.0 24,825 21,607 4.6 80. 834 85,983 a2 5.0 
Virginia 11 10 0.8 0.7 8,426 8,035 1.8 1.8 27,295 30,295 Le 1.8 
New England States:4 : 
Massachusetts 163 178 12.1 13.0 90,875 96,182 19.4 21.6 284,706 345,864 18.2 20.2 
Rhode Island 66 75 4.9 5.5 26,203 29,276 5.6 6.6 90,054 107,708 a 6.3 
New Hampshire 17 17 1.3 ‘<2 14,722 14,745 a 3.3 57,722 57,869 ; 7 3.4 
Connecticut 35 42 2.6 3.1 12,639 12,220 Zea coe 49,178 52,100 2 3 3.0 
Maine... 17 16 1.3 2 10,195 11,851 nun Be 34,414 41,188 2.2 2.4 
Other States:4 
Pennsylvani 107 115 7.9 8.4 12,160 11,523 2.6 2.6 75,001 79,116 4.8 4.6 
New York 35 43 2.6 3.1 7,572 8,111 1.6 1.8 29,102 39,332 1.9 aa 
1 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia 
2 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont 


3 Delaware, I!lin 


4 Principal States, ranked according to 
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is, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
value of products 








PRESENT 


Applications of ELECTRICITY 


. and Possible Future 


to Jig Dyeing 


By Raffaele Sansone 


(Previous installations: Jan. 26 and Feb. 23, 1929) 


ITH the method of direct heat- 
\ \ ing described in the previous 
installment, the dyebaths come in 
contact with the groups of electric ele- 
ments, a circumstance which requires 
continual cleaning of these parts. Al- 
though the operation requires little extra 
work, the electric heating can be accom- 
plished indirectly. A modified construc- 
tion on the principle shown in Fig. 10 
could be employed to advantage. 


Electric Heater 


Here is to be seen a large special type 
of jig for dyeing sulphur coloring mat- 
ters. It contains two pairs of pressing 
rollers. The lower rollers serve to move 
the cloth. They have a backward-and- 
forward movement. Small handwheels 
are provided for reversing the motion 
before the reversing mechanism oper- 
ates. 

There are five internal rollers for 
keeping the cloth in the bath. Inside 
double casing F and G of the large vat, 
hot water is circulated continually. This 
is withdrawn by pipe E and the cen- 
trifugal pump D, and is passed upward 
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Fig. 11. 








Fig. 10. Electrically Heated Jig 


Electrically Heated Dyebath 


through pipe C, electric heater B, and 
pipe A back to the double casing. 

A valve is supplied near the bottom of 
the vat for running out the heating 
water. This operation is, however, sel- 
dom necessary, as the double casing is 
of copper, as are also the pipes, the elec- 
tric heater, and pump D. The electric 
elements in B can, however, defile the 
water in time. The heater has a small 
copper door that can be opened at any 
time for cleaning and changing the 
elements. 

Because of the extra-large dimensions 
of the machine, five and even ten pieces 
can be dyed simultaneously in one color. 
The electric warming arrangement occu- 
pies little space and does not unneces- 
sarily complicate the operation of the 
jig. The dyeing operations can be con- 
ducted at 90 to 95° C., or at any 
temperature below this, according to the 
dyestuffs employed. 

The material is squeezed after each 
passage in the machine so that it always 
contains the same amount of dyebath 
when out of the liquor; this prevents 
the dyeing of uneven shades. If a vari- 


Motor Driven Jig 
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And Individual Motor Drive 


able-speed drive is annexed to the ma- 
chine, it is said that fabrics of all thick- 
nesses can be treated with equal success. 
If need be, two or more machines can 
be heated with the same hot water. 


Direct Driving of Jig 


In many dyehouses the jigs are driven 
in series from a single motor by means 
of a driving shaft so arranged that all or 
a few of the machines can be driven at 
one time. The arrangement always ne- 
cessitates the operation of the same mo- 
tor whether light or heavy work is con- 
ducted, rendering the driving sometimes 
expensive. Other dyehouses have found 
this disadvantage too objectionable and 
have arranged to drive every pair of 
jigs with an independent electric motor. 
Although this method is certainly an 
improvement on the _ first-mentioned 
driving system, it does not represent the 
best solution to the problem. 

The best drive is by individual motor 
for each jig. Although this represents 
a certain expense for the larger number 
of small electric motors required, it 
eliminates the use of transmissions. 

In Fig. 11 is illustrated a directly 
driven jig of especially large size. It 
is of much larger dimensions than those 
generally employed for the dyeing of 
cotton goods, in order to utilize to the 
utmost the electric driving mechanism 
and reduce the cost of the dyeing opera- 
tions. It has a double-cased, iron vat 
AB, heated by hot water or steam. The 
interior of the vat is covered with a 
smooth, thick layer of glass or copper, 
which not only prevents contact of the 
baths with rusty portions of the vat 
itself, but also facilitates cleaning. 

The light iron sides C rise for a cer- 
tain height and contain two pairs of 
squeezing rollers J and J, held under a 
certain pressure by screw wheels G and 
H. Each contains a small pinion wheel 
fixed to the lower unit, and driven by 
smaller pinions turning with the steel 
shaft S. This shaft is worked through 
the speed regulator T and electric motor 
M, both contained on the iron table N. 
The small pinion wheels on shaft S can 
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An Announcement 


of Interest to the Textile Industry 


During the past year several of the products manufactured by the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation have gradually won a place for themselves in 
the textile industry on the basis of sheer merit and usefulness. The purpose of 
this announcement is to present a short résumé of these products and their uses. 


CELLOSOLVE* =A colorless, mobile liquid of faint odor boiling at 134°C. It is an 
excellent solvent for basic and vat dyes and works well with some of the acid dyes. It 


seems to give deeper and fuller shades, increases penetration and is of assistance in printing 
on cellulose acetate fabrics. 


CARBITOL* $A colorless, mobile liquid similar to Cellosolve in properties and uses but 
boiling at 190°C. In the case of certain dyes Carbitol gives better penetration and deeper 


shade than Cellosolve. In addition it is used in the manufacture of liquid soaps 
as noted below. 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 4 colorless liquid of characteristic odor insoluble in water 


and boiling at 81°C. It is being widely used instead of ether or carbon tetrachloride to 
remove tar and paint spots and comograph stamps from woolen goods. It is especially 
valuable as a solvent in liquid soaps in which it may be held in solution by alcohol or 
Carbitol. Such soaps are used in scouring, fulling and wetting out. 


DICHLOR ETHYL ETHER A olorless liquid similar to Ethylene Dichloride but 


boiling at 178°C. Its properties and uses are similar to those of Ethylene Dichloride but its 
higher boiling point makes it much less volatile which in some cases is an advantage. 


DIETHYLENE GLYCOL aA colorless, somewhat viscous liquid soluble in water and 


boiling at 245°C. In general its properties are somewhat similar to those of glycerine but 


since it is more hygroscopic and a better solvent, Diethylene Glycol can more advantageously 
be used in vat dye printing. 


TRIETHANOLAMINE A viscous slightly yellow liquid (of faint ammoniacal odor) 
soluble in water and boiling at 277°C. at 15°mm. pressure. It combines with fatty acids to 
produce soaps that are excellent for spotting out, for the manufacture of emulsions or for 
the blending of sulphonated vegetable oils and mineral oils. In textile soaps it will permit 
a higher concentration of Ethylene Dichloride or Dichlor Ethyl Ether without jelling. 
Triethanolamine can be used to lubricate and moisten wool or cotton in spinning 
instead of oils as it has the advantage of being soluble and thus easily removed. 


The above brief résumé touches only a few of the applications of these interesting 
products. New uses are being discovered almost daily and will be referred to later. 


It is of special interest to note the prices of the compounds listed above are in several 
cases lower than competitive materials. 


Consult our Technical Department for further details. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East Forty-second Street, New York City 


© 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


*Trade-mark registered. 
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be moved for a small interval backward 
and forward by means of collars E and 
F, so that they can be put in or out of 
mesh with the pinion wheels of the 
squeezing rollers. They are acted upon 
by a reversing motion that operates 
every time the cloth pulls on the right 
or on the left. Through arrangement 
D, the direction followed by the cloth 
can be reversed by simply turning one 
of the hand wheels at the two sides of 
the machine. The machine can be 
stopped even when the electric motor 
M is still running shaft S. 


Ten Pieces 


lhe heavy roll of cotton cloth treated 
in this instance contains ten pieces of 
maximum length (twelve shorter pieces 
could be run) and is entered in the ma- 
chine through the assistance of an over- 
head crane, worked with a hand chain, 
and running on an upper rail. Piece 
follows piece in this instance, running 
from one beam to the other until the 
whole lot of ten pieces has passed. 
When one beam is exhausted, the end 
gives a pull, reversing the motion. 

Because of the larger volume of the 
dyebath employed, the goods can be run 
if necessary at a higher speed than on 
ordinary jigs, giving more ends. Owing 
to the fact that the cloth receives its 
motion from the squeezing rollers, the 
speed of passage remains the same in all 
cases, not depending on the diameter of 
the roll of cloth. The dyeing operations 
can be conducted at any desired speed 
by simply controlling the action of reg- 
ulator T. 





Variety in Custom Work 


Demands Keep Dyer and Finisher 
Out of Rut 


Variety is the spice of life according 
to old teachings, and well does the old 
saying apply to the custom dyer and 
finisher. I venture to say that very 
lew in the textile business have the least 
idea of the variety of fabrics that the 
custom finisher has to contend with. 
rhey are composed of wool, worsted, 
cotton, rayon, merino, camel hair, 
angora, llama, and mixtures of all sorts. 

labrics of the following descriptions 
are but a few of those in vogue today: 
woolens and worsteds for men’s wear, 
dress goods of all kinds, coatings such 
as 100% camel hairs, llama and angora 
novelties, with kashas of every descrip- 
tion, and decorations of tinsel silver and 
gold. Rabbit-hair suitings for sports 

in all high colors are indeed at- 

t tive to the eye, as well as the soft 
kitty handle so much in demand, There 
knitted fabrics of the brushed 

ety for children’s-wear suits, as well 
the usual line of sports wear for 
‘s, the 1009 alpaca sweaters so 
1 in vogue on the golf course, and 
regular line of jersey cloth—not to 
et the old reliable astrachan and 
“ccrdown. Knitted overcoatings for 
and women in plain chinchilla and 


nn 


whitney finish keep the plant busy in 
their own little line. Bleached flannels, 
as well as all the bleached dress fabrics 
—such as crepes, twills, granites, serges, 
and voiles—with their delicate construc- 
tion and jacquard designs have lately 
been in preparation for the warm spring 
days. Face-finished fabrics are not to 
be forgotten. Broadcloths, kerseys, 
peach blooms, and ripple broadcloths, 
with zibelines, keep the gigging depart- 
ments going at a a merry tune. 

Keen competition makes it almost im- 
possible to do justice to certain fabrics. 
All that is really necessary to attain the 
best results cannot economically be done. 
The commission finisher usually deems 
it well to take the lines of least resist- 
ance and accomplish the desired results 
with the shortest methods of processing 
possible, to make sure of a margin of 
profit. Yet he has to equal the finish 
of some well-known manufacturer with 
very little thought in mind of the cost 
of dyeing and finishing. The speed 
demon is the chief factor in the work 
of the commission merchant, for in 
many cases the manufacturer will send 
samples to the finisher one day and ex- 
pect a messenger to meet him at the 
station the following morning with 
these same samples dyed and finished 
ready to show in New York. Needless 
to remark, the finisher has had no 
chance to show his skill and ability. 

It is the custom of all manufacturers 
to have their own examiners at the fin- 
ishing plants to look over the work and 
make the necessary allowances of either 
manufacturer or finisher. At this point 
much unfairness prevails unless the ex- 
aminer in charge has had a vast amount 
of experience in the department of fin- 
ishing as well as manufacturing, and 
knows when as well as how to make the 
correct allowance. The finisher is held 
responsible for goods while in his proc- 
esses, and knows well that it requires all 
the skill and ingenuity of everyone to 
keep free of damages as well as the 
usual difficulties that arise. Every al- 
lowance counts up at the end of the 
month. 

In general there is always plenty in 
a custom plant to keep one from be- 
coming dormant, for, instead of having 
one superintendent to deal with, we 
have a band of hard-hearted telephone 
experts to keep satisfied. After all is 
said and done, it is the kicker that gets 
the best results, as well as the most for 
his money. 


To Exchange Information 
(Continued from page 37) 





best way it can be done. There are 
countless opportunities for improvement 
throughout the plant. No one should 
assume his method to be the best way 
just because it appears to be a satis- 
tactory way. Many machine adjust- 
ments, many types of equipment, many 
methods of procedure are simply main- 
tained because the man in charge knows 
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of no better method or means. His 
judgment frequently depends on his 
imagination, prejudice, or erroneous 
belief. He frequently follows  un- 
authoritative advice. He often fails to 
understand the underlying principles of 
his work. Not uncommonly he is men- 
tally lazy and finds it difficult to try 
innovations. If he knew that other 
mills had tried them and were finding 
them worth while, he might change his 
attitude. Many plants, of course, at- 
tempt scientific investigations; but such 
work would be greatly aided and much 
of it rendered unnecessary by an inside 
knowledge of competing plants. Such 
investigations might be conducted for 
the benefit of and at the expense of the 
entire group. Duplication of such work 
is an economic waste. 


A Definite Proposal 


If we are agreed then that a guar- 
anteed exchange of ideas is needed and 
would be acceptable to industry, let us 
see if there is any practical way in which 
it could be accomplished. I have a very 
definite proposal to make along this line. 
It is not a panacea. In fact many to 
whom I have explained the scheme have 
thought it quite incapable of accomplish- 
ing anything—and yet they have con- 
fessed themselves unable to suggest a 
better. The proposal, to state it con- 
cisely, is for a co-operative, periodic 
questionnaire, managed by an informa- 
tion clearing house. I know these terms 
require definition, and I shall hasten to 
explain them. 

In the first place, I know well that 
the word “questionnaire” has a distaste- 
ful implication. Manufacturers are 
avowedly tired of questionnaires. Many 
throw them as a matter of routine into 
the waste basket. The secretary of a 
large manufacturers’ association re- 
cently told me that he can never get 
satisfactory replies through the mail, 
and that his only hope of filling in a 
questionnaire is to call on each concern 
personally and jot down what is told 
him. 

But I believe that the most justifiable 
and important objection to question- 
naires can be eliminated for the pur- 
poses I have in mind. Most question- 
naires are designed to benefit the one 
who sends them—not the one who 
answers them. By a “co-operative” 
questionnaire I mean one that will be 
designed to benefit the one who replies 
just as much as the one who sends it 
out. No special trick is needed to make 
this possible; the co-operative feature is 
a natural concomitant of the particular 
type of questionnaire to be proposed—he 
who replies is, by a form of representa- 
tion, none other than he who inquires. 
Certainly no one should object to 
answering a question which he himself 
asks. These matters should become 
clearer to the reader as he proceeds. 

By an “information clearing house” 
I mean a group of competent men well- 
trained in their industry, and of recog- 
nized integrity, who should undertake 
to formulate the questionnaire, issue it, 
and correlate and interpret the results 
for the mutual benefit of all who reply 
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EXTILE mills can’t “keep house” without efficient Solvents. So 
R & H_ has developed Solvents which clean quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Trichlorethylene is especially recommended and used by a number 
of progressive mills. Its non-inflammability makes it safe. Its sol- 
vent power makes it quick acting. 


Full fashioned hosiery mills use R & H Trichlorethylene to clean 
the needles and bars of hosiery machines. Every bit of grease and 
dirt can be removed rapidly, thereby giving complete protection to 
hosiery in work. The remarkable effectiveness of Trichlorethylene 
as a cleaning agent is used to advantage in “Spotting out.” Through 
its use much yardage can be salvaged, as spots, soap marks, grease 
and other stains are readily removable. And there is no danger of 
damaging fabrics or colors. 


Try out R & H Trichlorethylene in your 

mill. Samples gladly forwarded upon request. 

Some of the other R & H Solvents are: S SG) } 
Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Solvent 260 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 
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to the questionnaire—and for the benefit 
of no one else. The men who compose 
the clearing house should not be them- 
selves connected with any manufactur- 
ing establishment which would in any 
way be interested in the information ob- 
tained. High integrity is necessary, as 
the post might be open to corruption. 
Experience, technical knowledge, and 
intelligence are important, as the facts 
obtained will have to be reduced to a 
comparable basis, since few of the con- 
cerns replying will be doing identically 
the same work. The questions cannot 
be very simple, as much qualifying in- 
formation will be required in order to 
interpret the results correctly; the 
questions must be carefully and intelli- 
gently planned. 


Should Be Periodic 


I believe the questionnaire should be 
made periodic, as a manager might not 
consider the work of replying so dis- 
rupting to the performance of his duties 
if the questionnaire were expected at a 
certain time, arrived on schedule, and 
did not entail too much effort at each 
issue. Questions to be included should 
be varied, in order that all manu- 
facturers will find something in the re- 
sults that will apply to lines of work in 
which they happen to be most interested. 
Concerns might suggest subjects to be 
taken up. There need be no restrictions 
as to the types of subjects undertaken. 
Textile mills might like to know, for 
example, the distances used by other 
mills between drafting rollers for 
various fibers, the speeds of twister 
spindles, the manner and expense of 
housing employees, the prices paid for 
chemicals, the opinions held on market- 
ing problems, and so on indefinitely. 

One important provision in the plan 
must be that there shall be no means 
for one concern to identify the replies 
of another. Here again the integrity 
of those selected for conducting the 
work is a factor. It must not be left 
to the concerns receiving the results of 
the questionnaire to interpret them; they 
must not receive the results in the form 
in which they are received by the clear- 
ing house. Rather the clearing house 
must do the correlating, the balancing 
of differing factors, and the final 
interpreting. All tell-tale facts and fig- 
ures must be merged or translated into 
a form not capable of disclosing the 
identities of the plants. Only under 
these conditions will the associated 
firms feel free to make full and truthful 
replies. Indeed, in my conception of 
the plan, the clearing house might find, 
alter comparing the results from a num- 
ber of concerns, that a composite prac- 
tice not corresponding to that of any 


particular concern ought to be recom- 
mended. 


How It Might Be Established 


_ Many trade organizations now exist- 
ing are in varying degrees clearing 
houses of information. They are in ex- 
cellent position to establish the question- 
naire. They cannot chose the manag- 
ing personnel from their own manu- 
facturers, but men who are now consult- 


ing engineers might be willing to 
abandon their trade for such an occu- 
pation—providing they were offered 
sufficient compensation. I say they 
should abandon their trade because un- 
less they did so they would be tempted 
to use the information they collected for 
the benefit of their own clients. It must 
be well established that no one is to 
benefit by the returns except those who 
make them. An established association, 
to conduct such work, would naturally 
require much greater financial support 
from its members. 

Of course there are other ways in 
which the clearing house might be es- 
tablished. It might be made independent 
of all associations, or rather an associa- 
tion in itself, as the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Again it might be established 
as a department of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the latter’s research plan. 

Come, Mr. Chairman, would this 
scheme satisfy your desire for a “little 
co-operation”? In this way couldn’t we 
“air our problems out”? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





1928 Year Book oF THE AMERICAN Asso- 
CIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND 
Cotortsts. Howes Publishing Co., 
Inc., 90 William St. New York. 
251 pp. 


The 1928 edition of this year book is, 
like those of previous years, valuable even 
to non-members because of its descriptions 
of standard dye-fastness tests, its tabula- 
tion of American dyes, and its complete 
record of membership, which includes the 
leading textile chemists and colorists of 
the country. The alphabetical list of mem- 
bers gives the names, home addresses, busi- 
ness connections, and business addresses ; 
and this is supplemented by a geographical 
list, in which the members are grouped 
according to state and town. 

In the first pages of the book are listed 
the officers of the association, officers of 
the local sections, councilors at large and 
ex-officio, and the standing committees. 
Photographs of officers and councilors are 
included. This section is followed by the 
reports of secretary, treasurer, and local 
sections, and then by the constitution of 
the association. 

The next portion of the book is de- 
voted to the report of the research com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Louis A. Olney of 
Lowell Textile Institute is chairman. The 
report states that three additional stand- 
ard dye tests have been added to the stand- 
ard methods already adopted; viz., fast- 
ness to crocking, stoving, and silk degum- 
ming. An illustrated description is given 
of the Launder-Ometer, the standard ma- 
chine for laboratory washing tests devel- 
oped by the research committee. 

A large portion of the book is devoted 
to the standard methods thus far estab- 
lished for determining the fastness of dye- 
stuffs on silk, wool, cotton, and rayon when 
subjected to various unfavorable influ- 
ences. This section is followed by an 
alphabetical list of American-made dyes, 
which includes the name of the dye, its 
classification, and maker’s name, the 
Schultz number, and the color index. Fol- 
lowing this is a grouping of the same dyes 
according to color index number, and also 
a table of equivalent Schultz and color 
index numbers. There is also given a 
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table of American-made dyes which have 
neither color index nor Schultz numbers, 
but do have a recognized foreign prototype, 
which is included in the table. 





SmtKk AND Rayon Drrecrory AND GUIDE 
or GREAT Britain; 387 pages, 9xll 
inches ; John Heywood, Ltd., Manchester, 
England. Price, $5.50. 


The 1929 edition of this directory in- 
cludes lists of rayon producers through- 
out the world; manufacturers, dyers and 
finishers of rayon and silk products; a 
glossary of rayon terms; trade names of 
rayon and silk yarns and goods; trade 
associations, etc. An important improve- 
ment in this edition is an alphabetical index 
of the companies listed, which increases 
the reference value. 





PRACTICAL CoLor SIMPLIFIED; by Wil- 
liam J. Miskella; 110 pages, 6x9 in, 
numerous illustrations; Finishing Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


This book is volume 1 of a practical fin- 
ishing series being issued by the Finishing 
Research Laboratories, Inc. It is not con- 
cerned with textile problems but may be 
described as a handbook on lacquering, 
enameling, and painting. New information 
is given on colored lighting. Much of the 
general discussion on color combinations 
and harmony will interest the textile man. 





MANUFACTURING Costs AND ACCOUNTS, 
by A. Hamilton Church. 516 pages, 
6k9 ins. 145 illustrations. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York. Price $6. 


This publication is a thoroughly revised 
edition of a standard work on the why and 
wherefore of cost accounting. The book 
gives a general description of manufactur- 
ing accounts, a thorough treatise on cost 
accounting, and a discussion of the nature 
of reports and returns and their relation 
to the general accounting system. In this 
second edition new chapters have been 
added on departmentalization, on recent 
modification of costing methods, and on 
the use of diagrams and charts. Nearly 
all the chapters in Part II have been re- 
written. The volume is divided into three 
parts as follows: Part I, General Outline 
of Manufacturing Accounts, comprising 
13 chapters; Part II, Cost Accounting, 
comprising 26 chapters; and Part III, 
Factory Reports and Returns, comprising 
5 chapters. 





CostING IN THE Woo. TExTILE AND 
OTHER INDusTRIES, by D. R. H. Wil- 
liams. 78 pages, 74 x 10 in.  Illus- 
trated. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 154 Fleet St., 
London, England. Price 21 shillings. 


Although this book is an English pub- 
lication, employing English money terms, 
it is well worth the attention of American 
mill men and cost accountants. The author 
is a worsted-goods manufacturer, and ob- 
viously the work has been written from 
a manufacturer’s point of view. To a cer- 
tain extent it may clash with the cost 
accountant’s viewpoint, but it will be help- 
ful to both. Attention is confined almost 
entirely to worsted cloth costs, but it is 
claimed that the system described is easily 
applicable to almost any type of industry. 
In the last chapter the author deals with 
the possibilities of applying it to worsted 
yarn spinning and to cotton manufactur- 
ing. The forms, charts, and tables are of 
special interest, particularly a table show- 
ing how costs vary with the quantity of 
output. 
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CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 


and by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph St. 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
40 Fountain Street 220 W. 1st Street 38 Natoma Street 
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Charles G. Hill, president, Amazon 
Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Southern National Corp. which has been 
incorporated to buy, hold, sell and 
underwrite securities. 


John E. Edgerton, head of the Le- 
banon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, is touring the Pacific 
Coast States, speaking before manu- 
facturers’ and merchants’ associations 
and other allied organizations. 


Roy T. Bishop, president of the Ore- 
gon Worsted Co., Portland, Ore., and 
the Pendleton (Ore.) Woolen Mills, 
was elected vice-president of the Oregon 
State Chamber of Commerce at an elec- 
tion held March 18 at the Multnomah 
Hotel in Portland. 


Charles J. Webb, of Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed to membership on a com- 
mittee that has been intrusted with the 
task of raising $1,350,000 for the adver- 
tising and promotion fund to be called 
the Philadelphia Progress Fund, which 
will be used to promote industrial ex- 
pansion in the city. 


Francis H. Dewey, president of the 
Queensbury Mills, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., Mrs. Dewey and their daughter, 
have returned from a month’s trip to 
Bermuda. 


William L. Hayward, president of the 
Hayward Woolen Co., East Douglas, 
Mass., and his brother, Harry T. Hay- 
ward, president and treasurer of the 
H. T. Hayward Co., Franklin, Mass., are 
taking a vacation in Florida. 


George S. Barton, president and treas- 
urer of Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Barton, who 
recently returned from a trip to Athens, 
Greece, with their sons, are passing a 
vacation in Bermuda. 


Harley W. Morrill, vice-president of 
the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates, 
and Mrs. Morrill, have returned from a 
three months’ trip to Australia. 


Frank Taylor, proprietor of Thos. 
Taylor & Sons, Hudson, Mass., left 
lately for a month’s trip to Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. 


Joseph Robinson, vice-president and 
superintendent, Lockport Felt Co., New- 
fane, N. Y., has returned from a two 
months’ vacation trip to Florida and 
other points in the South. 


John Stanfield was elected secretary- 
treasurer of Stanfield’s, Ltd., Truro, 
N. S., Canada, at the 3lst annual meet- 
ing the concern held recently. 


J. Arthur Atwood, treasurer of the 
Wauregan (Conn.) Co., and Mrs. At- 
wood and their daughter Dorothy are 
passing the Easter vacation in Bermuda. 
On their return Miss Atwood will sail 
for France. 





William J. Bragg, member of the senior 
class of Philadelphia Textile School, who 


received award of merit from the Wool 


Institute at the Golden Fleece Pageant, 
March 22, the award being made by A. D. 
Whiteside, head of the Institute. It was 
given for high standing and _ general 
adaptability. Bragg was one of the group 
of students that submitted samples of 
worsted suiting for the Pageant, the fab- 
ric being made entirely by him at the 


Philadelphia Textile School. 


Ralph K. Hubbard, treasurer and man- 
ager of the Packard Mills, Inc., Web- 
ster, Mass., has been elected president 
of the Rotary Club of Webster. 


F. E. Vantine, treasurer of the Repub- 
lic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., and 
E. R. Lucas, vice-president of the Ara- 
gon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., Ches- 
ter, S. C., have been elected directors 
of the Chester Rotary Club for the en- 
suing year. 


Delano de Windt, assistant treasurer 
of the Monument Mills, Housatonic, 
Mass., has been passing a vacation at 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Julian Moyers, who has been con- 
nected with the Paul Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Pulaski, Va., has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of assistant treasurer 
and sales manager for the Chevalier 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Narrows, Va. He 
took up his new duties March 18. C. C. 
Copeland, Chattanooga, Tenn., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the same 
mills, effective at once. 


Mitchell Heinmann, general sales 
manager of the Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Ore., is spending some time 
at Miami and Palm Beach, studying and 
planning fashion offerings in swimming 
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suits for next year. From Florida he 
will go to Havana, Cuba, to study styles 
and colors. Mr. Heinmann has set the 
mark for 1930 at $4,000,000 worth of 
swimming suits. 


Arthur Land, secretary of the Alexan- 
der Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y., was recently given a_ surprise 
party by 150 old friends, neighbors and 
business associates on the occasion of 
his 60th birthday. Mr. Land was born 
in Dewsbury, England, in 1869. He has 
been associated with the big carpet com- 
pany for many years. He is in addition 
officer and director in a number of 
financial concerns and member of many 
clubs. 


Edward T. Fowler, treasurer and 
manager of the Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield, Mass., and ‘Mrs. Fowler, are 
on a trip to Porto Rico. 


Louis J. Garlick, assistant manager 
for the Edward B. Whitley Co., Boston, 
mohair, sailed from that port on March 
17 on the “S.S. Albertic” to return to 
the head office in Bradford, England. 
Mrs. Garlick accompanied him. 


E. Benjamin Armstrong, former agent 
for the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., is now associated with 
the Peterboro (N. H.) Box Co., to which 
town he plans to move his family in 
June. 


Harry A. Billings, works manager for 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Billings are passing a two weeks’ 
vacation in the South. 


Wallace I. Stimpson, agent for the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. 
Stimpson are passing a vacation in 
Florida. 


Newell R. Sage, export manager of 
the Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., will sail March 23 on the Caronia 
from New York for Europe. He will 
specialize on automotive and aviation 
products, visiting about 12 countries in 
the interests of the extensive export 
business of the Russell Mfg. Co. 


Miss Susan L. Bates, consumer con- 
sultant of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
left on March 18 to attend a series of 
meetings in North Carolina and South 
Carolina. On Thursday she gave an 
illustrated talk on ‘1929 Fabrics and 
Designs for Cotton Dresses” before the 
Department of Home Economics of the 
South Carolina State Teachers Associa- 
tion at a meeting in Columbia, S.C. At 
the annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina State Home Economics Association 
in Charlotte, N. C., on March 22, she 
discussed the present popularity of cot- 
ton, presenting models to show some of 
the latest styles. 


George Watson of Woonsocket has 
resigned his position as designer for the 
Glenark Mill of the Uxbridge Worsted 
Co. to become designer in the New 
York offices of the Mazuy Mills, Inc., 
of New Jersey. 
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It is a “valve mark” which identifies 
and distinguishes every product of 
General Chemical Company. Today, 
as for years past, it stands as a war- 
ranty of uniformity in the product 
which reaches you in the container 
bearing this shield. It protects you 
against variations in quality. It en- 
ables you to standardize your proc- 
esses. It is your guarantee of value. 
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General (hemical Company's 
principal products 
include: 


Sulphuric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Sodium Sulphide 
Chip Patented) 

Acetic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Aluminum Sulphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Anhydrous 
Bisulphite Soda 
Baker & Adamson Quality 
C. P. Acids and Reagents 
Insecticides and 
Fungicides 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


CABLE ADDRESS, LYCURGUS.N. Y. 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST, LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL 


LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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American Woolen Co. announces the 
appointment of H. C. Templeton as 
agent of the Assabet Mills, Maynard, 
Mass., succeeding O. C. Drechsler, re- 
signed. Mr. Templeton has been con- 
nected with the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the Boston office as a finishing 
expert. 


Theodore Burkhardt, formerly in 
charge of the testing laboratories of the 
American Bemberg and American 
Glanzstoff Corporations, has recently 
joined the Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., 
Shelby, N. C. 


J. M. Knight, John Ferguson & Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, England, has landed 
in New York to spend several weeks in 
the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Knight sailed from England March 20 
on the S.S. “Berengaria.” He is making 
his headquarters with the D’Olier Yarn 
Co., Philadelphia, this concern being 
sole American agents for the sale of the 
John Ferguson & Co., Ltd., yarns in the 
United States. Mr. Knight plans to 
spend several days at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in Philadelphia April 15 to 19. 


Robert T. Dixon, for the past several 
years with the Charlotte office of Catlin 
& Co., has been appointed manager of 
the Charlotte plant of the Barber Mfg. 
Co., tape manufacturers, succeeding 
Douglas Tompkins. 


Lloyd D. Richardson, manager of the 
Portland, Me., office of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., since 
1923, has been transferred to Bangor, 
Me. The company plans a development 
of the eastern Maine market and be- 
cause of his Portland success Mr. 
Richardson is to be in charge of the new 
headquarters at Bangor. 


Russell P. Dolan, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., has taken a position in 
the office of the treasurer of the Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Through a 
typographical error, it was stated in 
these columns that Mr. Dolan had be- 
come treasurer of the Arlington. Albert 
H. Chamberlain, of course, continues to 
hold that office. 


G. H. Jones has resigned as manager 
of the Avondale Cotton Mills, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn. 


W. C. Kilpatrick, designer for the 
Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C., has re- 
signed. 


_U. E. Neese is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Virginia Cotton 
Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 


Ernest D. Royce, former superintend- 
ent of the Great Falls Woolen Co., 
Somersworth, N. H., has been appointed 
postmaster of that city. 


J. W. Harrison has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 
Gainesville, Ga., and has accepted a sim- 
ilar position at Elizabethton, Tenn. 
George Miller has been promoted to 
master mechanic in charge of shops and 
J. H. Fletcher has been promoted to 
master mechanic in charge of steam 
plants and outside machinery at the 
Chicopee plant in Gainesville. ; 





Sir George Hubert Wilkins and Lieut. 
Carl Eielson beside their plane at Antarc- 
tica. Both are dressed in parkas made of 
camel’s wool Polo Cloth made by the 
Worumbo Mfg. Co. In forwarding the 
photo to F. K. Nixon of the Worumbo Co., 
Capt. Wilkins said of the parkas, “They 
gave us splendid service on our 
Antarctic flight.” 


Ralph Sanders, who has been con- 
nected with the Morgan Cotton Mills of 
Ga., Inc., Quitman, Ga., has been pro- 
moted to a position with the same com- 
pany at their plant at Laurel Hill, N. C. 


H. M. Sanders is now overseer of 
carding at the Poulan (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Frank Petrea, superintendent of the 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has been 
selected by the Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia to represent their 
organization at the annual convention of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia at Tybee. He will occupy 
a prominent place on the convention 
program. 


J. H. Thomas, second hand in carding 
at the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., 
has resigned. 


Charles P. Roberts has been chosen 
manager of the Charles Mills Co., Red 
Springs, N. C., formerly the Dora 
Mills, Inc. 


Charles Riddle has been chosen su- 
perintendent of the Springfield plant of 


the Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel 
Tilt WN... GC. 


T. A. Sweet has resigned as second 
hand in carding at the Kershaw (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


S. R. Power, superintendent of the 
Pineville, N. C., plant No. 5 of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., has been put in 
charge of the No. 4 plant of the same 
company in Charlotte, N. C. 
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D. E. Phillips has been made assistant 
overseer of spinning at the Eva Jane 
Mill, Sylacauga, Ala. 


George F. Hughes, overseer of the 
dressing department of the Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, Mass., and Michael F. 
Ware, overseer of the filling department 
of the same mills, have been promoted 
as assistant superintendents of the plant. 


Frederick H. Wadsworth, loom fixer 
for the Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has 
been made overseer of weaving. 


F. Quinton has been made a section 
hand in the day cardroom of the Eureka 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Paul Dumas is now clothroom over- 
seer at the Southern-Brighton Mills, 
Shannon, Ga. 


Daniel R. Dixon, overseer of weaving 
for the Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has 
been promoted as superintendent to suc- 
ceed Richard L. Lees, resigned. 


M. W. Huddleston, formerly loom 
fixer for the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 
Siluria, Ala., now holds a similar posi- 
tion with the Clanton, Ala., unit of the 
Alabama Mills Co. 


E. A. Girard has been put in charge of 
carding and spinning of No. 2 mill of the 
Esmond (R. I.) Mills. 


Clyde K. Brooks has resigned as over- 
seer of dyeing and finishing at the Kerr 
Bleaching & Finishing Works, Inc., 
Concord, N. C., and accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, 
N. C., to take effect April 1. 


Frank Simes has taken the position 
of overseer of finishing for the Clay- 
ville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. He was 
formerly employed at the Ohio Carpet 
Co., W. Warren, Mass. 


Herbert A. Dobson has resigned his 
position as foreman for the Litchfield 
Shuttle Co., Southbridge, Mass., where 
he had been employed for 30 years, to 
accept a place in New Haven, Conn. 


John J. Conway, former master me- 
chanic at the Boston Duck Mills of the 
Otis Co., Bondsville, Mass., is to take 
charge of the buildings of the Monson 
State Hospital, Palmer, Mass., on 
April 1. 


H. O. Saunders has been chosen 
overseer of carding at the Poulan (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


N. W. Benson, night overseer of spin- 
ning at the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
has resigned. 


E. Tidwell has been made second 
hand in the twister room of the Pied- 
mont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 


Dexter C. Clark, erector for the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has re- 
turned from La Paz, Bolivia, South 
America, where he had been for several 
months installing looms. 


L. A. Bryan, overseer of the clothroom 
of the Gloria Textile Corp., Johnson 
City, Tenn., has resigned. 


R. A. Brookins has resigned as cloth- 
room boss at the Avondale Cotton Mills, 
Humboldt, Tenn. 
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The exceptional quality of Dow products for the Textile 





Industries is due in a large measure to a firm policy 
of research and development, which frequently results 





Let us quote in new and better methods. The first commercial 
on your requirements of: 
Aniline Oil—Water White 99.5, Purity 


Sodium Sulphide — Crystal 30-33° 2eEce « « / alk 7 
Se process for the manufacture of Aniline have been of 


manufacture of Synthetic Indigo and a new and better 


Carbon Tetrachloride 99.9‘; 


Conese Soda 76°7,, Plahe ox Beltd particular usefulness to the Textile Trades. 


Epsom Salt Technical 
Magnesium Chloride 


Calcium Chloride, Flake and Solid Try Dow Chemicals in your manufacturing pro- 


Carbon Bisulphide 99.9% . “ i ° 
i cesses. Each succeeding shipment will bring increased 
The Ciba Company, Cedar and Wash- 


ington Stvante, Now York Chy, are confidence in Dow as your major source of supply. 
exclusive sales agents for - m 
Midland Vat Blue Dyes For Dow Chemicals are uniform and always of 
Synt etic Indigo 20: Paste . m 
— unquestioned quality. 









THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices : 
90 West Street ‘ ‘ ‘ * New York City 
Second and Madison Streets > ‘ Saint Louis 
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Acetylene Generator 


For Either Medium- or Low-Pressure 


Blowpipes 


A medium-pressure acetylene gen- 
erator known as ‘Prest-O-Weld, Type 
MP-101” has been developed by the 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42d St., 
New York, to meet the demand for a 
stationary or portable acetylene gen- 
erator that can be used in connection 
with either medium-pressure or low- 
pressure welding and cutting blowpipes. 
This generator is adequate for any type 
of welding or cutting cperation and can 
easily be carried from place to place on 
a truck or wagon. 

Safety, dependability, sturdiness, and 
minimum pressure fluctuation during 
operation were some of the requirements 





Medium-Pressure Acetylene Generator 


met in designing this generator. Its 
outstanding characteristic is rugged sim- 
plicity, but although simple in design, 
it incorporates several new features that 
insure satisfactory operation. 

The carbide valve is rotated by means 
of a spring clock motor, which, in turn, 
is governed by an Oxweld diaphragm- 
type motor feed control. This rotating 
feed valve is self-cleaning; the carbide 
brushes off any dust or lime deposit as it 
is fed. A pin in the stem above the 
valve prevents bridging of the carbide 
and consequent possible stoppage. 

Pressure adjustment is easily made by 
means of a thumbscrew on the motor 
feed control. Fluctuation during normal 
operation is less than 1 Ib. per sq.in. 
and even under severe load the carbide 
feed is regulated to limit after-genera- 


* New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


tion to a maximum increase of 1 lb. per 
sq.in. This close regulation permits 
operation of the generator close to the 
limit of 15 Ibs. per sq.in. without loss 
of gas through the relief valves when the 
blowpipes are turned off. 

Should, by any chance, both the mo- 
tor brake and relief valves fail to func- 
tion, the motor will lock at about 18 Ibs. 
per sq.in. pressure, thereby stopping the 
carbide feed. Should a broken line or 
leak of any kind cause the pressure to 
drop to zero during operation, the mo- 
tor will stop and not start except by 
hand. 

The feed valve cone can be raised to 
seal the hopper when the generator is 
being moved. This valve is also auto- 
matically raised, closing the hopper, 
every time the carbide filling door is 
opened. The hopper and generator body 
are so designed that no water will enter 
the hopper in case the generator is 
knocked over. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories have 
permitted a double rating for the M.P.- 
101 generator, making its rated capacity 
60 cu.ft. per hour, which is ample for 
almost any welding or cutting operation. 
The carbide capacity of this generator 
is 30 lbs. and the quarter size (4x-rsin.) 
carbide is used. 


Relay Actuates Signal 


For Use on Various Types of 
Alarm Circuits 


The General Electric Co. announces 
a new relay (CR-2810-1245) for use on 
various types of alarm circuits. This 
device is of the normally-closed type and 
functions to actuate a warning signal 
on the failure of power. 

The new relay is strongly built, of 
simple construction, and operates very 





A.C. Contactor 
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quietly. The contact construction is of 
the silver-to-silver type, and is double- 
break. It is made in standard ratings. 
The warning signal controlled by the 
relay may be a bell, a horn, a whistle, a 
light, or any other common device, and 
would probably be energized by bat- 
teries. 


Electric Mixing Tank 


Tank Is Coated with Acid-Resisting 
Glass Enamel 


A new glass-lined electric mixing 


tank has been placed on the market by 
the Alsop Engineering Co., 47 West 
The mix- 


63rd St., New York, N. Y. 





Glass-Lined Electric Mixing Tank 


ing unit on these tanks is permanently 
attached to the bracket at the top of 
the tank, and the bracket is an integral 
part of the tank. This eliminates the 
necessity for stuffing-boxes on the side 
of the tank, thus eliminating the possi- 
bility of leakage, etc. 

The mixing shaft is equipped with 
two propellers, both of which are ad- 
justable to any position on the shaft. 
The bottom propeller is designed to 
push up heavy liquids or sediment that 
may tend to go to the bottom of the 
tank. The top propeller, on the other 
hand, forces a stream of lighter liquids 
down from the top. These “push-pull” 
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Advantages of Using 


SOLUBLE PINE OIL 
In Dyeing 


T is well known that unless 

materials are scoured free of 
knitting oils and machinery 
stains, great difficulty will be 
found in dyeing. 


Soluble Pine Oil when added 
to the boil-off bath in place of 
other auxiliary compounds 
helps to effect even scouring, 
provides an excellent bottom, 
especially for the subsequent 
bleaching operation and en- 
ables an excellent shade of 


color to be obtained in the dye 
bath. This is especially so when 
the material to be dyed is to re- 
ceive a light shade. 


Soluble Pine Oil when used in 
the kier for the removal of 
foreign materials from the 
fibre, is very efficient, due to its 
excellent wetting-out proper- 
ties. 


Write your textile chemical 
supplier, or 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
973 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham American Trust Building 
McCormick Building 


120 Broadway 


Chicago 
New York 


e 


Railway Exchange Building 
617 Kearns Building 
Standard Oil Building 


Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 


e 


NITROCELLULOSE 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 
WOOD ROSIN 
STEAM-DISTILLED PINE OIL 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





propellers, therefore, insure a thorough 
mixing at the bottom of the tank and 
the top of the tank at the same time, re- 
sulting in a saving of time and more 
uniform mixing. 

The tank is coated with special acid- 
resisting glass enamel. These special 
units are made in several sizes from 
5 up to 200 gals. capacity. 

As shown in the illustration, the 
mixing shaft and propellers are near 
one side of the tank. This leaves the 
whole center of the tank free for dump- 
ing any liquid or solid ingredients and 
gives a greater accessibility for thor- 
oughly cleaning the tank. Draw-off out- 
lets of various sizes are supplied. The 
motor is at all times above the liquid and 
out of the way of the operator. 


Obermaier-System Machines 





For Dyeing and Bleaching 
Textile Materials 


Obermaier-system equipment for such 
processes as boiling-off, dyeing, bleach- 
ing, and hydro-extracting, is being called 
to the attention of the trade by the 
American Obermaier Corp., Long Island 
City, New York. Among the equip- 
ment of this system most largely used 
are cotton dyeing machines for dyeing 
beams, cheeses, cops, and skeins; wool 
dyeing machines for dyeing loose wool, 
rags, skeins, and cheeses; special ma- 
chines for dyeing tops; dyeing equip- 
ment for coloring hats; bleaching appa- 
ratus for beams, cheeses, raw cotton, 
raw wool, skeins, tops, and cops; hydro- 
extractors for beams and textile material 
in all forms; and drying machines for 
textiles in all forms. All classes of colors 
can be dyed for every textile purpose. 

Of particular interest is the machine 
for dyeing cotton yarn on tubes in ca- 
pacities up to 2,400 lb. to a batch. No 
rewinding is necessary, as standard mill- 
wound tubes can be used. There is 
practically continuous dyeing with this 
apparatus, as yarns are loaded and un- 
loaded on carriers outside the dyeing 
machine. A small volume of dye liquor 
is required with the consequent saving 
of dyestuffs, chemicals, and steam. Con- 
trol of the operation and sampling are 
carried out without opening the machine. 

Another apparatus that merits wide 
attention is the Universal wool dyeing 
machine for raw stock, rags, skeins, and 
cheeses on the pack system, as well as 
cheeses, cops, and tops on the skewer 
system. This model “NUA” machine 
meets the most exacting requirements 
of modern wool dyeing, producing level 
results and treating the material very 
gently. This machine consists in the 
main of a dye vessel, a pump with pip- 
ing, and containers for the material. 
The external fittings are generally of 
iron, but the machine itself is built en- 
tirely of a high-grade wood, copper, a 
special bronze, and brass. The dye ves- 
sel is divided into a heating chamber and 


one or two chambers for the goods, The 
separate heating chamber permits of 
keeping the dyebath uniformly at the 
boil, and the wool does not come into 
direct contact with steam or suffer by 
exposure to very hot metal. 

The dye liquor has a double course: 
It either pours over the partitions on 
the material, or circulates in the oppo- 
site direction. It is kept in motion by 
a dye pump of special construction. The 
machine can be fitted for dyeing on the 
following methods according to the use 
to which the material is to be put: For 
loose wool, rags, etc., by the pack sys- 
tem without compression; for hanks of 
wool, by the usual pack system, in lay- 
ers, or suspended; and for cheeses and 
cops, on the skewer system on plates 
which carry the material, or by the pack 
system in packing boxes arranged in 
tiers. 

One of the special types of apparatus 
of particular interest is the type “NRA” 
machine for wool tops. The principle 
is that of the tube type in which the 
tops are pushed on perforated tubes. 
The liquor is forced through the tops 
from the outside in such a manner that 
it cannot run off until the inner tubes 
are filled. The pressure remains uni- 
form at all times and dyeing is uniform. 
Various sizes of machine are manufac- 
tured to take from four to two hundred 
tops. 

Space does not allow going into the 
detail of the various Obermaier-system 
equipment, but this apparatus is favor- 
ably known throughout Europe. Many 
new improvements have been embodied 
in the latest models, and all equipment 
is arranged for large production, easy 
supervision, and to give economies in 
chemicals and steam. The construction 
is very sturdy to provide for continuous 
operation. Various machines are built 
in a wide range of capacities to suit 
various conditions. Where more than 
one process is required, the different 
parts of the apparatus are arranged to 
prevent any waste of time in carrying 
out the operation. Material handling is 
reduced to a minimum. 


Twist-Drill Gauge 





Shows Correct Drill for Any 
Machine-Screw Tap 
The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 


Providence, R. I., has announced a new 
twist-drill and machine-screw-tap gauge 
No. 707. Selection of drills by trial is 
eliminated through the use of this gauge, 
which tells at a glance the correct drill 
to use with any common size of ma- 
chine-screw tap. Reference to the gauge 
prevents errors and speeds up work. 
No. 707 is hardened and all sizes are 
carefully tested for accuracy after hard- 
ening. On the left side of the gauge is 
a table giving size of tap, pitch of 
thread, size of tap drill required, and 
size of drill for making hole through 
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Twist-Drill and Machine-Screw-T ap 
Gauge, No. 707 


which outside diameter of tap will pass. 
Figures beneath each hole on the gauge 
represent size of drill in thousandths of 
an inch, and the figures 1 to 60 inclusive 
near the hole indicate the number of 
the drill. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


DELUSTERING of artificial silk fibers or 
rayon. 1,705,490. O. F. Muller, Mont- 
clair, N. J. Assigned to Nyanza Color 
and Chemical Co., Inc., New York. 


DyEING apparatus. 1,705,761. L. B. Has- 
brouck, Elmira, N. Y. Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. El- 
mira, N. Y. 


Howper for yarn cones. 1,705,762. L. B. 
Hasbrouck, Elmira, N. Y. Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. El- 
mira, N. Y. 


KNITTING machine. 1,706,306. A. J. Man- 


kin, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
Triumph Hosiery Mills, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Looms, Control mechanism for head and 
box motions of. 1,705,468. L. H. Beytes, 
No. Plymouth, Mass. 


Looms, Controlling the warp in. 1,705,637. 
R. Deleu, Fairlawn, N. J. 

NEEDLE, Injector. 1,705,763. L. B. Has- 
brouck, Elmira, N. Y., Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. El- 
mira, N. Y. 

Saw for delinting machines. 1,706,129. 


J. L. Rosson, Dallas, Texas. 
ScourtInG machine for washing fabrics of 


wool and its mixtures. 1,706,349. F. C. 
Planell, Sabadell, Spain. 

SEPARATOR for fur, wool, and cotton. 
1,706,221. H.B. Fanton, Danbury, Conn. 


Assigned one-half to Harry Sachs, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 
BopsiN-StTRIPPING Machine. 
E. A. Terrell, Charlotte, N. C. 
CELLULOSE by Decomposition of Vegetable 
Fibers, production of. 1,705,424. O. C. 
Strecker, Darmstadt, Germany. 


1,705,426. 
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Guentyof 1 909 


first 
pound 
of 


Liquid J 
Chlorine 


Inauguration 


of Pres. Taft, 


58 


March 4, 
1909 


Over 20 Years Ago E B G 
Pioneered in the Manu- 
facture of Liquid Chlorine 

ACK of 


effort to 


every successful 
lift industrial 
processes up the steps of prog- 
ress is the initiative of the 
pioneer. 


The process of bleaching was 
radically improved by the intro- 
duction of Chlorine. 
E BG was the first to manufac- 


ture this 


Liquid 
efficient bleaching 
agent on a commercial scale. It 
was in 1909, the year President 
Taft took office. 


In the years that have elapsed 


since this important industrial 


EBG 
fected the size and scope of its 
facilities. 


development, has 


per- 
a 
The EBG organiza- 


tion has grown in experience 
and ability to properly service 
this important industrial ally. 


Today, E BG offers the 
Liquid 


user of 
Chlorine features’ of 


value. 


Piauid Chlorine 


/ Gol 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
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Plant: NIAGARA FALLS. NY 


Hain office 9 East 412 Street New York 
PLANT: 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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400 MILL FAMOUS N 
500 MILL C.P. SPECIAL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 
and standardized methods. 
and 


Purity 
uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber cf exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 


cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each in- 


dividual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place 


New York City 
Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 














High Luster on Cotton Thread 


lechnical Editor : 

How can we obtain a high luster or 
gloss silk finish on 40s and 50s, three and 
four cord, using a single brush dresser. 
We have many formulas and get a finish 
which is splendid in feed and working quali- 
ties but does not come up in appearance 
with the fine luster which we would like. 
Perhaps it is our temperature and room 
humidity. Although we have tried varying 
all these elements we have not been able 
to reach the standard which we would like. 
If there is some element lacking in our 
formula we would like to be enlightened. 

(6767) 

The trouble experienced may be on 
account of the formula containing too 
much softening material and not enough 
polishing ingredients. A very good 
luster can be obtained on the counts of 
yarn mentioned in the inquiry by using 
the following formula: 

18 Ibs. potato starch 

24 lbs. paraffin wax 

1 Ib. beeswax 

4 ozs. borax 

24 Ibs. cocoanut oil 

14 qts. castor oil 

4 lb. glue. 
Make this up into fifty gallons. The 
room temperature should be~-kept at 
100 deg. F., and careful attention must 
be given to the amount of tension put 
on the yarn. It is possible to get an 
exceedingly high luster on yarn by ap- 
plying all the tension that the material is 
capable of standing, but the yarn would 
be very hard and wiry. On the other 
hand, even if a first-class formula is 
used, but the tension on the yarn is 
eliminated as far as possible, no luster 
will be obtained. 
x *k x 


Finishing Rayon-Cotton Corset 


Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith two samples 
marked “A” and “B.” Note that the rayon 
yarn forming the pattern in sample “A” 
stands out in relief, while the pattern in 
sample “B” seems very flat. In finishing 
sample “B,” the cloth after weaving re- 
ceives a preliminary calendering, then is 
put through a back-sizing machine, and 
then is again calendered on both sides. 
The final process is breaking on a button 
breaker. The cloth goes on the button 
breaker hot. It has occurred to me that 
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it should be put through this process cold. 
1 would be glad to have any criticism of 
the process of finishing this sample “B” 
to make it appear like sample “A,” and 
will appreciate any suggestions you can 


give me. (6759) 
It is better not to calender such 
fabrics before back-sizing. We would 


also suggest that the goods be finished 
from 4 to } in. narrower. This can 
easily be done by exerting tension warp- 
wise under proper control, while the 
goods are being back-sized and dried be- 
fore calendering. The finisher should 
also try to obtain the finish by using the 
least possible amount of pressure on his 
calender, relying more on heat in the 


chilled iron rolls to obtain satisfactory 


luster. og keorts 


Size of Worsted Yarn 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending a cone of navy worsted 
yarn. Please let us know if this is 2/26, 
2/28 or 2/29. (6773) 


We find that 28.5 yards weigh 25.2 


grains. From this we calculated the 
equivalent singles of the yarn as follows: 
28.5 & 7,000 
————— > _ 14.14 
25.2 K 560 


As this is two-ply, it is equivalent to 
2/28s worsted. Just what the singles 
are would be difficult to establish as 
various twist combinations cause various 
elongations or contractions, but this is 
generally neglected. It is the equivalent 
of the two twisted which settles the 
question. This test was made at exist- 
ing conditions of around 53% relative 
humidity. ee 
Merino Yarn Stained in Fulling 


Technical Editor: 

The enclosed braid consists of all-wool 
black, all-wool white, and a merino white 
composed of 70% wool and 30% cotton. 
Same went through the regular washing 
and fulling process with pieces made of all- 
wool white warp and fast stock-dyed fill- 
ing; colors, brown, maroon and blue-gray. 
Will you kindly advise why the merino 
took a pinkish cast while the all-wool white 
remained white. What would you recom- 
mend to obtain a clean white merino of 
the above quality? (6771) 


The obvious answer to this woud be 
that the so-called fast color did lose a 
little color which, under the alkaline 


conditions of fulling, preferably stained 
the cotton in the merino mix. But this 
is not the case. A microscopic examina- 
tion of the tinted merino yarn shows 
that it is the wool and not the cotton 
that is tinted. Now if the wool in the 
merino tints, and the wool of the all- 
wool yarn does not tint, it signifies that 
the merino must have been subjected to 
some treatment previously, which altered 
its nature. The most likely treatments 
would be sulphur dioxide bleach, or a 
chlorination to make it unshrinkable. 
Both of these have the effect of increas- 
ing the affinity for staining, but at the 
present time have left no further traces 
of their presence and it cannot be con- 
firmed. As an experiment, treat a skein 
of the merino with 1% hydrosulphite 
conc. powder and 1% soda ash for 15 
min. at 140 deg. F., wash well and re- 
peat the fulling test. It should go 
through the operation as clean as the 
virgin wool, whatever the previous cause 
af the staining. 
* * 


Weak Crepe Twist 


Technical Editor: . 
We are mailing you a quill of crepe 
twist. You will notice the extreme weak- 
ness in certain spots. Will you kindly ad- 
vise if this is caused by chemical action 
or rust spots? (6770) 

The yarn is a plum color, right twist, 
and is composed of 4-thread 20/22 
denier, 65/70 turns as is. The take-up 
in twist is 19%. The strength as 
measured by the serimeter ranges from 
48 grams to 180 grams on ten tests. 

After a close examination we have 
come to the conclusion that the tender- 
ness is caused by the silk being burned. 
This could be caused on the spinning 
frames or in the steam box. The thread 
is very beady and lively. The beadiness 
of the thread and the tenderness leads 
us to suppose that the take-up bobbin 
was not heavy enough or that the bob- 
bin was slipping on the cork roll. Slip- 
page of a bobbin on the cork roll causes 
friction, which friction tenders the silk. 
On the other hand, if this silk were 
thrown, using iron heads for take-up 
bobbins, it is very possible that if the 
bobbin head becomes very hot, it will 
burn that part of the silk lying against 
the bobbin head and tender it. 

If the inquirer had given full in- 
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formation the answer could be more 
specific. As it is, one must guess at 
what procedure was used at the throw- 
ing plant, and must make size and twist 
tests to determine what the inquirer 
could have given without any trouble. 
Furthermore, no data is supplied as to 
the amount of silk found in this con- 
dition; whether the trouble was in one 
case or generally throughout a number 
of cases. Before we can give a definite 


answer we must know definite facts. 
* * x 


Streaks in Dyed Mercerized 
Hosiery 


Technical Editor : 

For the last four years we have ex- 
perienced considerable trouble during the 
months of December and January with 
streaked mercerized yarn. We have used 
yarn from two different mercerizers during 
these four years and find the same difficulty 
from both yarns. We were wondering if 
the change of temperature in the water, or 
as we use city water, if the chemicals they 
use these winter months would have any 
effect on dyeing. Another thing that pre- 
sents itself to us is the possibility of our 
selling agents being more critical during 
these slack months, which makes our in- 
spectors throw a second aside on account 
of streaks that would normally be passed 
during a good buying period. We are 
sending one pair each of gray socks and 
cordovan, and would appreciate your ad- 
vising us what you think these streaks are. 
We are throwing out at present about 5% 
more for redyes than we normally would, 
and these two pairs of socks are repre- 
sentative samples of what we are throwing 
back for redye. (6764) 

The writer has often seen this or very 
similar defects in dyed hosiery but has 
never yet heard or obtained any very 
satisfactory explanation. The samples 
submitted, while they are slightly shaded, 
do not seem bad enough to turn back for 
redyes. That, however, is a matter that 
has to be decided from local conditions. 

The inquirer seems to have some 
doubt as to whether they should be 
thrown back, so it might pay to save a 
few of the rejects and see how they com- 
pare with the run of the work when 
things seem normal again. That would 
show whether there is actually any dif- 
ference between the different months. 
Also, have the rejects been checked 
against goods that are passed at the 
same time in order to see whether they 
are really worse and should be thrown 
out ? 

This does not look like trouble due to 
change of water, but consultation with 
the local water works authorities may 
show some change that would stand fur- 
ther investigation. 

The fact that yarns from two mer- 
cerizers have figured in the same trouble 
indicates that the mercerizing is normal. 
This could be checked further by using 
yarn from several additional sources, but 
the results of such tests will not be con- 
clusive unless there are fairly extended 
runs with the same dye formulas. 

It is also a fact, probably well known, 
that some dyers will get better results 


than others with the same yarn and same 
kinds of hosiery; also, that some such 
defects that look as though they might 
be due to uneven mercerizing will fail 
to appear again if the goods are stripped 
and redyed. Such experiences are clear 
indications that the selection of dyes and 
method of applying them may have much 
to do with obtaining even dyeings, apart 
from questions of ordinary unlevelness. 

It seems likely that the trouble can be 
located with a little thought and investi- 
gation along the lines suggested, if it is 
actually serious. The results of tests 
that might be made on a few stockings 
are at best not very definite, and may 
easily be misinterpreted. 


*x* * * 


Preventing Damage from 
Frozen Conductor Pipes 


Technical Editor: 

Will someone who has warehouses and 
storage buildings with hopper roofs, where 
the ice gathers from the snow and rain in 
winter, and chokes or bursts the down 
pipes or conductor pipes, tell us how he 
gets around this difficulty. Pipes are in- 
side buildings, usually with sprinkler sys- 
tem; no fire in building or very little. 
When these pipes freeze and burst, they 
cause water to overflow and wet down 
floors, damage bales,- cases, and finished 
products, which entails loss of materials 
and labor. (6769) 


The mechanical superintendent of a 
mill with many buildings replies to this 
question as follows: In one storage 
warehouse, where the conductor pipes 
are on the outside, we connected a 
one-half inch pipe into the base of each 
conductor and admitted just enough 
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steam to keep the pipes clear of ice and 
snow formation. The steam is per- 
mitted to blow continuously through the 
winter season and the pipes remain 
clear. In another mill, a manufacturing 
building, where the pipes are in the cen- 
ter of the mill relative to the sides, we 
did the same except that we found it 
advisable to allow the steam to blow 
only when needed. If permitted to blow 
all the time the lead in the joints of the 
cast iron soil pipe would eventually 
soften, and the repeated expansion and 
contraction of the pipes would loosen 
the lead and cause it gradually to work 
up out of the joint. However, by using 
the steam only when needed, this trouble 
was minimized and spread over a long 
interval of time, a matter of several 
years, so that no serious trouble was 
had. I think that steam is the only solu- 
tion of the problem and but a small 
amount is necessary ; less with the inside 
pipes in a heated building than when the 
pipes are on the outside. 


*x« * * 


Waste in Manufacturing Half 
Hose 


Technical Editor: 

In the manufacture of men’s half hose, 
using rayon and mercerized yarns, what 
is the average per cent of waste obtained? 

(6731) 

The amount of waste made in manu- 
facturing half hose out of rayon and 
mercerized yarns is dependent on so 
many factors that no specific figures 
can be given for any mill. Averages 
for various machines and types of 
hosiery construction can be set up and 
a mill should constantly endeavor to 
improve them by close attention to ma- 
chines, yarns, winding, and habits of 
knitters. The following remarks may 
be of interest: 

Machine seconds and waste when 
making plain rayon plated over mer- 
cerized hose, with average knitters, 
should be kept to 5% of the total dozens 
knit. On fancy hose, with reverse 
plated patterns, the average will be from 
8 to 10%. In the latter case some of 
the seconds may be imperfect patterns, 
but otherwise perfect hose, which are 
usually chargeable to poor winding or 
knots in the yarn, and in some cases to 
improperly adjusted machines. 

Seconds and waste when making 
hosiery of solid rayon body and mer- 
cerized tops, heels, toes, high splice, and 
double-sole splice will average a little 
less than plated hose. 

When starting a battery of new ma- 
chines on fancy hosiery, it will be found 
that seconds and waste may run up to 
15 or 20%, but this amount can be 
rapidly reduced as the equipment is 
“trained-in” on style or pattern by care- 
ful adjustment of machines as to sinker 
throw, binders, and tensions. It may 
be interesting to note that looper sec- 
onds and menders with good operators 
can often be reduced as low as one-half 
of one per cent. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Raybestos Co., Stratford, Conn., has 
not awarded contract yet on the two- 
story brick, concrete and stone plant 
and laboratory building to be constructed 
from plans by H. C. Elton, 1001 Main 
St., Bridgeport. A. V. Bodine, of the 
Bridgeport plant, is in charge of the 
project. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, intends to construct a 50,000- 
spindle cotton mill to cost approximately 
$3,500,000 and employ 1,400 in Georgia. 
Che 


towns under consideration are 
Rockmart, Newnan, Cartersville and 
Dalton. It was reported that options 


had been taken on several acres of land 
at Rockmart late in February by a large 
concern and that Robert & Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga., had been engaged to sur- 
vey the tract. 


Scottdale (Ga.) Mills have replaced 
their spooling and slow speed warping 
equipment with a complete installation 
of Foster high-speed winders and maga- 
zine creels and Cocker high-speed beam 
warpers. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., has filed plans for 
a three-story, 15x25-ft., brick office addi- 
tion to cost $20,000. The W. Fillmore 
Co., 25 Cherry St., Cambridge, has the 
general contract for construction from 
plans by John O. DeWolfe, 45 Brom- 
field St., Boston. 


Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., on March 19 voted to change 
the companys name to Nonquitt Mills, 
to dispose of all or part of the equip- 
ment and machinery of mill No. 1 and 
reduce the spinning facilities to allow 
for the installation of 250 staple goods 
looms in mill No. 2. The capital struc- 
ture also was changed from 68,000 
shares of $100 par value to an equal 
amount of no par value. 


_ *Greenville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
intend to construct an 80x110-ft. build- 
ing. The contract has been awarded to 
George W. Kane and the engineers are 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
\fter the installation of twisters, spool- 
ers and warping equipment is made 
production will probably begin June 1. 


*Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 
new addition has been practically com- 
pleted. The addition will add approxi- 
mately 59,000 spindles and 650 looms to 
the plant. It is a three-story structure, 
155x438 ft., and of brick construction. 


Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., ee 
‘he office of their engineers, J. E. Sirrine 
Co., Greenville, S. C., have awarded 
‘he contract for erection of the addition 
) their plant. The addition, which will 
© one and two stories high, 150x300 #t., 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





—_— 93,4, 


will be used as a weave shed. Construc- 
tion will begin as soon as the materials 
are assembled. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Cotton Co., Canada, 
contemplated spinning: plant to be built 
in the west end of the town will contain 
20 looms. Plans for the building have 
not yet been completed. 


Fact and Gossip 


Beachdale Co., Griswold, Conn., has 
been incorporated to manufacture cotton 
and silk goods, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $150,000, of which $50,000 is paid 
in. The incorporators are: Alexander 
F. Shaw, Jr., Benjamin G. Stanton and 
Arthur F. Brown, all of Griswold. 
There is an additional 20,000 shares of 
no par value. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., has announced 
through Homer Loring, president, the 
details of a plan to take over the Lang- 
ley mills group in South Carolina within 
the next month. The mills to be pur- 
chased are the Seminole Mills at Clear- 
water, the Langley Mills at Langley, 
and the Aiken Mills at Bath. The An- 
derson Cotton Mills at Anderson will 
probably be included in the deal also, 
although this was not confirmed. The 
four mills, all of which are under the 
same management, have a total of ap- 
proximately 165,000 spindles. The pres- 
ent officers of the group of mills in 
Aiken County, S. C., are: W. C. Lang- 
ley, New York, chairman of the board; 


George E. Spofford, Langley, S. C., 
president; George E. Leonard, New 
York, secretary and treasurer. 


J. W. Sanders, of Meridian, Miss., who 
is an executive in several mills in that 
state. will start a new cotton mill in 
Waynesboro, Miss., which is to have 
12,000 spindles. J. W. Sanders is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Cotton Mill 
Products Co., Jackson, and the Aponaug 
Mfg. Co., Kosciusko, Miss. 


Henry River (N. C.) Mfg. Co. sale 
was confirmed March 19 by Judge C. C. 
Lyon, presiding over March term of 
Gastonia Superior Court, to Daniel E. 
Rhyne, prominent textile owner of Lin- 
colnton, N. C. The Henry River Mfg. 
Co. was placed in the hands of John 
Yount of Newton, the receiver appointed 
some months ago. The sale price was 
$165,000 plus $5,190 for stock in process. 


WOOL 





Fact and Gossip 


Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me., 
following a policy of concentrating into 
one big unit, will move the machinery 
at the Maine alpaca department to the 
chief plant. Two floors in the new mill 
on River St., formerly used for storage, 
will now be used for weaving. In the 
main spinning plant some of the older 
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frames. will be replaced by modern ones 
from the Maine alpaca department. It 
is hoped this concentration of the plant 
to meet rapid style changes will bring 
about full time operation. 


*Maine Spinning Co., Skowhegan, 
Me., has come to an agreement with its 
employes. This agreement, consisting 
of four articles, is the means of resuming 
operations and is signed by N. B. K. 
3rooks, principal owner of the company, 
and Charles Turner, new manager. The 
agreement calls for the reappointment of 
William Mitchell as manager. To bring 
about amiable relations an_ efficiency 
expert was dropped. 


Elm Mills, Inc., Tilton, N. H., are 
now operating the former A. D. Carter 
Mills of that place. O. G. Morrison is 
president and treasurer and Walter 
Booth is superintendent. 


KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 


Pauline Hosiery Mills, Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark., will soon start a second unit 
in Warrent, Ark., according to a late 
announcement. The capital stock will 
total $30,000 and orders for equipment 
will probably be made within the com- 
ing fortnight. Production is planned to 
begin under the direction of George H. 


Booth, general manager, in six weeks. 
Hosiery will be manufactured from 
rayon thread. 

*Asheville Silk Hosiery Co., West 


Asheville, N. C., has installed four of the 
initial unit of eight machines to be set 
up. Two units with a combined total 
of 16 machines are to be in the plant 
when the second unit begins production 
within the coming six weeks. 


Simmons Mills, a new hosiery plant, 
will be established at High Point, N. C., 
soon, with W. D. Simmons as general 
manager. Incorporation has been se- 
cured from the State corporation com- 
mission, with W. D. Simmons, Sr., and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Simmons, Jr., as 
stockholders. Installation of machinery 
has started and operation is expected to 
begin within three or four weeks. 
Twenty-five machines wi.1 be installed 
and a force of about 25 employed at the 
outset. 


Pohatcong Hosiery Mill, Inc., Wash- 
ington, N. J., has filed notice of increase 
in capital stock to $1,000,000. 


*Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., have begun construction on 
the five-story addition which is to in- 
clude a dyehouse. 


Whitehall Knitting Mills, Frankford, 
Pa., manufacturers of  full-fashioned 
hosiery, will receive bids April 2 for 
the construction of a new plant to be 
located at Gillingham and Worth Sts., 
Frankford. The present mill at Torres- 
dale Ave. and Gillingham St. now oper- 
ates approximately 14 full-fashioned ma- 
chines. Private plans have been drawn 
for this work. 


Integrity Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





Pa., has purchased a tract at southeast 
corner of G and Lycoming Sts., the plot 
being 110x200 ft. It plans to erect a 
$65,000 structure upon it for the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery. Off- 
cers of the company and other details 
have not yet been announced. 


Chas. Seidmann & Co.’s White Chief 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
template installing $25,000 worth of 
machinery in their sweater department. 


*Wm. F. Muller Co., Inc., Robesonia, 
Pa., has awarded the general contract 
for a one-story full-fashioned mill, 107x 
200 ft., to Wm. F. Lotz Co., Frankford 
and Oxford Aves., Philadelphia. The 
building will be of brick and steel con- 
struction and will have a slag roof and 
a cement floor. It is proposed to install 
twelve 24-section, 45-gauge Reading 
full-fashioned machines to begin pro- 
duction by July 1. 


Trevorton, Pa. A knitting company, 
whose name is temporarily withheld, has 
concluded purchase of a tract of land 
near Zerk Run from Mrs. Mary Smith, 
Trevorton, and will soon have plans 
drawn for a one-story mill unit, reported 
to cost more than $30,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. In line with the an- 
nouncement made at the directors’ meet- 
ing, the expansion plan has been put 
into effect by ordering a considerable 
number of H.S.L. machines from Alfred 
Hofmann, Inc. 


Fact and Gossip 


Chester Knitting Mills, Charles City, 
lowa. These mills have closed down 
permanently. FE. A. Heuer, who came 
here a few weeks ago to act as super- 
intendent, has returned to his former 
home in Waterloo, Ill., where he will be 
employed in the mill there. The book- 
keeper, Emma Rowe, has also returned 
to Waterloo, IIl. 


*Campbell Silk Hosiery Mills, Lam- 
bertville, N. J., have a capitalization of 
$200,000, and not $20,000, as previously 
announced. A 105x125-ft. building is in 
course of construction by the W. P. 
Cameron Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 
Eighteen 24-section Reading machines 
are to be installed toward the latter part 
of April. The officers are William L. 
Lewis, president; Samuel A. Rocka- 
fellow, vice-president, and Jerry L. 
Campbell, secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, who will take an active 
part in the business. This concern has 
no connection with the recently-estab- 
ot Campbell Hosiery Mills at Oaks, 
) 

S: 


Charles Knitting Mills announce their 
removal to larger quarters at 206-16 
Wallabout St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co., 
Utica, N. Y., has sold another of its 
Richelieu mills, located at 729 Broad St., 
to the Powell Muffler Co., manufac- 
turers of automobile mufflers since 1914. 
On March 15 one of the Richelieu mills 
was sold to J. Edward Clark. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., New 
York, has increased its capital stock 
irom 600,000 shares to 1,000,000, all of 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


no par value. In its notice to the Secre- 
tary of State of Delaware, in which State 
the company was incorporated, the Cor- 
poration Trust Co. of America acted as 
agent. 


Utica, N. Y. A notice has been filed 
with the Secretary of State at Albany, 
N. Y., by the Firsching Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Utica, N. Y., showing a reduction 
in capital from $500,000 to $10,000. 


Asheboro, N. C. The Bossong Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., manufacturers of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery here, which are 
incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware, have notified the Secretary of 
State of Delaware that the capital stock 
has been increased from $125,000 to 


$250,000. 


Dehen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
have increased their capital from $10,000 
to $50,000. The increase has been made 
to make the carrying of larger supplies 
of stocks possible and will not be used 
for enlargement purposes. 


*Fleetwood (Pa.) Hosiery Corp., re- 
cently formed with capital of $250,000, 
to operate a local mill, will be repre- 
sented by Harry C. Urich, Fleetwood, 
treasurer of the company. It is proposed 
to begin production at an early date. 
Norman B. Ringler and Charles S. 
Madeira, both of Fleetwood, will be offi- 
cials of company. 


Philadelphia, Pa. It is reported John 
B. Bruhy and Joseph Richie, president 
and treasurer of the Olympia Full- 
Fashioned Silk Hosiery Co., from which 
concern both withdrew a few weeks ago, 
are negotiating for the purchase of a 
full-fashioned plant on the outskirts of 
this city, the mill now being in opera- 
tion and containing approximately 12 
full-fashioned machines. 


Cinderella Underwear Co. is the suc- 
cessor to the Lesher-Raig Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Reamstown, Pa., Howard S. Stain- 
ton and William Lee having bought out 
the old concern. Mr. Stainton is presi- 
dent of the new company. 


Okeh Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lemoyne, 
Pa., and Middletown (Pa.) Knitting 
Co., Inc. These two concerns, both 
owned by the same interests, manu- 
facturers of infants’ hosiery, have made 
an assignment of their capital stock to a 
creditors’ committee of which Frank E. 
Slack, secretary of the Cotton Yarn 
Merchants’ Association, is chairman. 


*Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Co., which 
is financed by Pennsylvania interests, 
began operations March 20. The build- 
ing erected by local interests being com- 
pleted a few days previous was turned 
over to the operating company. Pro- 
duction of full-fashioned silk hosiery 
began with four machine units turning 
out 90 dozen pairs daily. Plans call for 
considerable enlargement in the near 
future. 


Dominion Hosiery, Ltd., a recently 
organized company, has purchased the 
Gossard factory at Drummondville, Que., 
Canada, and at the first meeting of the 
new company held a few days ago, 
F. C. Christman was elected president 
and general manager, with J. O. Mont- 
plaisir as secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany is building a new mill which should 
be in operation in May. 
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SILK 


Fact and Gossip 


John M. Reynolds, of the Reynolds 
Silk Co., Inc., who has been in busi- 
ness in Phillipsburg, N. J., for 36 years 
and during the past 16 years efigaged 
in the manufacturing of broadsilk, has 
sold his mill and machinery to the 
Marillyn Silk Co., Inc., New York City. 


Shamokin, Pa. Purchase of controlling 
interest in C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc., op- 
erators of a chain of silk mills in Penn- 
sylvania, by T. B. Hill, former président 
of the company, and associates has been 
announced. The net worth of the common 
stock is placed at $9,000,000. In ad- 
dition to the control of the company’s 
affairs obtained from the estate of 
Charles K. Eagle, the new owners have 
procured an option to purchase the bal- 
ance of the stock. Mr. Hill becomes 
president of the company and _ takes 
over the management. 


William F. Freeman, Allentown, Pa., 
and William Reilly, Easton, Pa., are 
considering locating a mill, to manu- 
facture broadsilk only, in Bath, Pa. 
They expect to rent a building and are 
planning to put in enough employes to 
provide a payroll of $50,000 the first 
year and $75,000 the second year. Other 
silk men interested in the proposal are 
John R. McGinley, Easton, and Langley 
J. Burchill, Allentown, Pa. 


Spartanburg, S. C. The Palmetto 
Rayon Products Co., Columbia, S. C., 
capitalized at $3,000, has been granted a 
charter by the South Carolina secre- 
tary of state. Its officers are: Fred H. 
Gantt, president; H. E. Yarborough, 
vice-president and treasurer, and A. J. 
McDavid, secretary. The petitioners 
for the charter were: H. E. Yarbor- 
ough, H. E. Yarborough, Jr., and H. I. 
Yarborough. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Expert Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has filed plans for a one-story boiler 
house, 50x50 ft., on Second Ave. Joseph 
DeRose, 119 Ellison St., is the architect. 


*Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. Contract for moving 29 houses 
off the property recently acquired on 
Laurel St., has been awarded to D. B. 
Stearns and Crouch Bros., Statesville, 
N. C. Work will begin as soon as the 
contract has been signed and the re- 
quired bond posted. As soon as the 
site is cleared, work will begin on the 
new finishing plant to be located there. 


Fact and Gossip 


Rhode Island Dyeing & Service Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., recently formed with 
a capital of $60,000, to operate a local 
dye works, will be represented by Joseph 
Tatro, 45 First Ave., Woonsocket, one 
of the principal incorporators. 
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Semi-automatic 
TRANS HER 


... an important 
improvement for 
MANUFACTURERS 


of TRANSFERRED 
HALF-HOSE 





HIS device has a direct economical bearing on production. Op- 
erators of only ordinary skill accomplish perfect transfers. And 
production is increased over 20%. 


There are further advantages. These perfect transfers are made 
without damage to the points, needles, or sinkers, which eliminates de- 
fective work arising from damaged parts. The expense of replacing 
such parts, including that of mechanics’ time, is 
obviated and thus constitutes an additional saving. 


Gstablished 1865 


Full information rel- SCOTT G WI LLIAMS 





ative to the new de- Incorporated 
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KNIT GOODS 





Underwear Price Rise Forecast 





Margin of Profit Too Low, 


is Complaint 


ONSIDERABLE sentiment favor- 

ing an increase in prices of heavy- 
weight lines was remarked in the under- 
wear market during the week. Several 
factors representing important mills ex- 
pressed themselves strongly on _ this 
point, stating that the margin of profit 
on heavyweight sales had recently be- 
come so small, that the returns were 
disproportionate to the investment in- 
volved. 

As far as an observer could gather 
it was something more than the wish 
being “father to the thought.” The 
knitters who discussed the subject said 
they had no need to spur sales; current 
business was more than satisfactory, 
they asserted. Indeed, it was commented 
that jobbers and retailers are placing 
their Fall orders for heavies unusually 
far ahead this year; the knitters thought 
this might be due to a suspicion of a 
possible price increase later. 

At present, the heavyweight under- 
wear market is very firm, with little or 
no price-cutting prevalent. Discussing 
the likelihood of an increase in quota- 
tions, one knitter said “the next move 
in heavyweights will be upward—and 
that very soon.” He added that any 
further appreciable rise in the price of 
raw cotton would almost certainly pre- 
cipitate a rise in garment prices. Raw 
cotton quotations have been going up 
steadily while heavyweight underwear 
prices have either remained stationary, 
or tended. downward, the same factor 
said. Several other producers of heavies 
also complained of inadequate profits, 
and hinted at an early advance. 

Meanwhile, the underwear market 
continued active all along the line. Job- 
bers bought spiritedly, both of cotton 
and rayon goods, for spot shipment, and 
of heavies for August and September 
delivery. The recent mild weather stim- 
ulated the call for men’s lightweights. 
One knitter noted an exceptional call 
for two-button athletic union suits; this 
demand was considerably in excess of 
production, and orders were behind in 
delivery, he said. 

Easter business in women’s garments 
was reported to have been satisfactory. 
Some knitters said their total orders on 
glove silk underwear were slightly be- 
hind those of last Easter, but they looked 
for a big rush of last-minute business 
to equalize the difference. Women’s 
rayon goods sold steadily, the big- 
gest call being for the one-dollar novelty 
bloomers. A number of mills producing 
women’s rayon underwear have held to 
their old prices, despite the cut in rayon 
yarn figures, and they say that the 


of Producers 


difference is being used to improve the 
quality of the garments made. 

Several producers were planning im- 
portant changes in their line of women’s 
rayon underwear for Fall; one firm is 
making a persistent effort to trade up 
in this merchandise, and will offer some 
striking styles, it was stated. 


Outerwear Sales 
Show Big Increase 


One Factor Reports Business Has 
Doubled Since Last Year— 
Heavy Buying Reported 


There was no let-up this week in the 
high-pressure buying of sweater fancies 
and bathing-suits, which have kept the 
outerwear mills working day and night 
for some time past. Worth Street fac- 
tors were virtually unanimous in report- 
ing good business. Orders are still far 
in excess of production, and many mills 
refuse to guarantee shipment less than 
three weeks from the date of ordering. 
Numerous factors said their sales for 
the season to date were far beyond any 
recorded during recent years; one job- 
ber who does an extensive business said 
his sales had increased 100 per cent over 
those of last season. 

Both the main divisions—sweater 
goods and bathing suits — reported 
spirited buying. In the sweater field, 
crickets continued good. Style prefer- 
ence at the lower-end was for fancy, 
highly-colored designs, while solid 
colors sold best in the higher priced 
lines, it was remarked. Factors also 
reported a good turnover on certain 
sweat-shirt numbers. In women’s 
sweaters, the worsted-and-rayon mix- 
tures were going well. These lines have 
not been affected by the revision in 
rayon yarn prices, because of the minor 
quantity of rayon used in the garments, 
it was explained. 

Discussing the use of rayon yarn in 
women’s sweaters, several knitters re- 
marked that there was a growing call 
for worsted-and-rayon numbers. At 
present, however, the chemical fiber is 
used mainly for styling effects, the bulk 
of the yarn used in garments being 
worsted, it was stated. Women’s wor- 
sted-and-rayon sweaters continue exclu- 
sively a lower-end proposition, and there 
is no immediate prospect of any trading 
up, factors said. 

Increased demand for the adult “sun- 
suit” numbers was the feature of the 
bathing-suit business during the week. 
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The call for these numbers is not sensa- 
tional, however, and factors are rather 
cautious of making forecasts in that re- 
gard. The general feeling is that adult 
‘“sun-suits” will sell and have a good 
season, without any _ record-breaking 
pressure. . The idea of the “dip-back’’ 
to allow sun exposure is still novel, so 
far as adults are concerned, and many 
women will continue to wear the old 
type of bathing-suit next summer, it is 
believed. To support this theory, knit- 
ters pointed out that the adult “sun- 
suit” business, while good, has not 
affected their sales of women’s bathing 
suits which are modeled to last year’s 
styles. Children’s “sun-suits” continued 
to sell verv actively. 

Men’s bathing-suits, staple numbers, 
sold steadily, the bulk of the volume 
falling in the garments which retail at 
$4 and $5. Commenting on the bathing- 
suit situation generally, factors said it 
distinctively favored the seller, because 
of the lack of surplus. There are no 
surplus bathing-suit stocks in stores, 
jobbing houses, or mills with the result 
that mills are pressed for deliveries, it 
was stated. 


Hosiery Trade Quieter 


Spirited Demand Slackens, but Fair 
Business Is Reported 


The spirited demand which has 
marked the hosiery trade during recent 
weeks became somewhat more conserva- 
tive, this week, particularly so far as 
men’s goods were concerned. New 
York factors reported a fair call for both 
flat and spiral numbers, mostly small 
sized orders, but the market as a whole 
registered little activity in these lines. 
Men’s staples showed up to better ad- 
vantage, the lull being more noticeable 
in the fancy goods. There was a mild 
but steady call for rayon half-hose, at- 
tracted by the lowered prices that fol- 
lowed the recent revision in yarn prices. 

Several New York mill men said they 
thought the half-hose industry was en- 
tering a quiet period which might last 
for a few weeks. They look for some 
active buying just after Easter. 

In women’s hosiery, interest centered 
on the growing demand for the new 
“bare-leg” seamless lines. Mills have 
made arrangements for large-scale pro- 
duction of these numbers, in anticipation 
of a big demand. According to certain 
knitters orders already shown are assum- 
ing “sensational” proportions. One 
mill executive said that though the firm 
had not started shipments of “bare-leg” 
hosiery yet, they had orders which 
would keep them busy for six weeks. 

These orders were all of good size, it 
was stated; the factor interviewed ex- 
plained that his firm did not accept 
small orders on “novelty” lines, in which 
category the “bare-leg” hosiery has been 
placed by his house. 
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The demand for quality Rayon is met 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





To Meet With Workers 


Full-Fashioned Mill Men to Confer 
With Union on April 17 


Invitations to a joint meeting of full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers and 
full fashioned hosiery union workers, 
to be held Wednesday, April 17, at 
2 P. M. at the Convention Hall of the 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, were 
sent this week to manufacturers in all 
parts of the country by Gustave Geiges, 
president of the American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 

This meeting, the first of its kind ever 
held in this country, will discuss im- 
portant problems of mutual interest to 
manufacturers and their employes. It 
will occur at the same time and place 
as the Knitting Arts Exhibition, and 
one day before the annual convention 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, also at 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 

This Association, and the Wage Com- 
mittee of the Hosiery Group of the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, endorse the conference, and 
are urging all manufacturers of full 
fashioned hosiery to attend the meeting 
on April 17. 

John Nash McCullaugh, Managing 
Director of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
is urging the attendance at the joint 
meeting of all-full-fashioned manufac- 
turers, no matter where their plants are 
located and whether or not they employ 
union labor. 

Mr. McCullaugh emphasized the 
point that non-union plants are keenly 
interested in what union plants are 
doing, and vice versa, and that attend- 
ance at the conference will be beneficial 
to both classes of manufacturers. 

The letter of invitation sent to manu- 
facturers by Mr. Geiges reads in part 
as follows :— 

“The Hosiery Workers are very 
anxious to maintain the more or less 
uniformly prosperous conditions which 
have heretofore existed within the trade 
and through this invitation desires to 
indicate its favorable attitude toward the 
adoption of a constructive program 
which will assure a continuance of these 
conditions, particularly in the section af 
the industry in which they are most 
interested. 

“A manufacturers’ wage committee, 
representing the Hosiery Group of the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, has discussed with the hosiery 
workers’ representatives, in an introduc- 
tory way, the matter of a proper and 
uniform rate on long section, high speed 
machines; the problem presented by 
the inability of employers to obtain first 
class knitters for the operation of single 
jobs on 39-gauge equipment; the regu- 
lation of admittance to the industry and 
the more effective training of appren- 
tices, both male and female, and the 
consideration of a proposal for a more 


flexible and practical basis of wage 
rates, based on courses per style and 
also the possibility of formulating a 
practical scheme for the gradual adop- 
tion of the two machine system as ap- 
plied to certain equipment. An 
invitation is being extended to Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to address this 
conference.” 


New York Knitwear Manufac- 
turers’ League Affiliates With 
United Women’s Wear League 


The Knitwear Manufacturers’ League 
of New York has affiliated with the 
United Women’s Wear League of 
America, it was announced by M. 
Mosessohn, Executive Chairman. This 
affiliation, it was stated brings a group 
of representative manufacturers of knit- 
wear into a program which will stress 
co-operation in dealing with trade 
abuses. The group will deal with prob- 
lems affecting their relations with yarn 
houses as well as retailers, and they will 
also include in their program a united 
effort to prevent style copying. 


Men’s Underwear Knitter 
Adopts Celanese in Spring Line 


Extensive use of Celanese in their 
new spring line of men’s underwear 
was announced March 27 by the Regatta 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., makers and 
distributors of men's cut and sewed, 
and woven underwear. 

Models have been brought out in ath- 
letic shirts, trunks and union suits of 
Celanese knit fabrics and also a line of 
plain and fancy shorts and union suits in 
cut and sewed goods fashioned of 
Celanese woven cloths. 


Changes in Selling Department 
of Jantzen Mills 


PorTLAND, OrE.—The Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills have appointed Royal Brown, 
formerly representative of the mills in 
Indiana, manager of the Paris office and 
all the territory in France, L. A. Castle, 
assistant sales promotion manager an- 
nounced. 

Phil Berg, who was export manager 
for the company, replaced Mr. Brown 
in the Indiana territory for a short time, 
but has recently returned to Portland to 
assist Carl C. Jantzen in the production 
department. 

Paul De Koning has been appointed 
to the place made vacant by Mr. Berg 
in the exporting department, and 
Thomas E. McGinnis, formerly of the 
New York office of the company, but 
lately representative in eastern Wash- 
ington, is now permanent representa- 
tive in the Indiana territory. 
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Silk Assn. Trade Reperts 


(Continued from page 32) 


ingly small. However, during the last few 
months a slight strengthening of thrown 
silk prices made itself felt, and it may be 
that this branch of the industry is at the 
point of turning the corner. 


Staple Broad Silks 


By PAUL C. DERBY 
(President of Duplan Silk Corp.) 


The year started under the most en- 
couraging and rosy prognostics, which 
filled the press during the last few days 
of December, 1927, as if the turning of the 
year were going to bring the panacea that 
would correct evils and bring forth sound 
and profitable activities. 

This, unfortunately, soon proved to be 
an empty dream, provoked undoubtedly, by 
the Yuletide spirit of jollification. 

Instead of improving, things, became 
worse, and the depression has been sus- 
tained ever since, under the oppression of 
heavy inventories and production in excess 
of consumption. 


Novelty Silks 


By PAUL HYDE BONNER 
(Vice-President of Stehli Silks Corp.) 


Nineteen-hundred and twenty-eight was 
a novelty year for the silk industry. The 
word “novelty” as applied to the fabrics 
of last year, meant with few exceptions, 
prints. 

Crepe de chines, chiffons, velvets, and 
even satin crepes were printed, sold and 
worn in enormous quantities. In fact the 
acceptance of designs printed on fabric 
reached a point where the word novelty 
no longer applied. It is perhaps better to 
say that it was a season of decorated 
fabrics. 

Ribbons 
By Leo PLATT 


(Vice-President of Century Ribbon 
Mills, Inc.) 


Due to the style trend, the use of rib- 
bons for millinery which was always quite 
extensive, either in novelties or plain goods, 
has been coniderably affected. One cause 
has been the practically universal use of 
felt for women’s hats, and the elimination 
of ribbons as a trimming. A bright spot is 
the revival of hairbows for children, as 
any added use for ribbons is welcome. At 
this writing there is a good demand for 
wide ribbons for dresses which, it is to be 
hoped, will continue. 

A little more cooperation among the 
members of the Ribbon Manufacturers’ 
Division would be beneficial to all and it is 
to be hoped that the year 1929 will bring 
about a result of this kind. 


Piece Dyeing and Finishing 


By CHARLES W. EMERSON 
(General Manager of Textile Dyeing Co. 
of America, Inc.) 


The piece dyeing business for the year 
1928 started with weighted prints forming 
the principle activity, with flat crepe, crepe 
de chine and georgettes, however, also fol- 
lowing up. The reconverting into prints of 
plain dyed weighted goods left in stock 
was a leading factor in much of the busi- 
ness transacted during the early months. 

The most important development was the 
action taken by the Silk Association of 
America to put a stop to the practice of 
overweighting. Unreasonable demands on 
the part of certain factors using silk fabrics 
was causing the gravest concern to those 
responsible for its development: 

Silk manufacturers, dyers and printers 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 

in children’s fancy hose. 
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have wholeheartedly allied themselves with 
the Silk Association by signing an agree- 
ment to abide by the schedule of weighting 
limits that has been established. Within 
a few months the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will be asked to call a trade practice 
conference on weighting. 


Silk Printing 


By Harry T. ROUNDS 
(President of Fabrics Finishing Corp.) 


It is not too much to say that the busi- 
ness of the printing of silks has developed 
more rapidly than any other branch of the 
silk industry and it is not a rash statement 
to make that during the last year many 
manufacturers have found it to their de- 
cided advantage to have many of their 
fabrics converted in this manner. The in- 
crease in the number of printing machines 
in America will bear witness to this fact. 
Probably the increased number of units 
available for silk printing has increased in 
the last year alone by a rough estimate of 
20% and all of the printing plants have 
been exceptionally busy, many of them 
running not only over time but in multiple 
shifts. 


Velvets 


By CuirrorpD D. CHENEY 
(Assistant Manager of the Velvet Mill of 
Cheney Brothers) 


During the year 1928 the velvet industry 
continued to suffer from the light demand 
for millinery velvets. Fashions in women’s 
hats, while showing a slight return to favor 
for hats made of velvets, still predomi- 
nantly favor millinery made from other 
materials. 

Fortunately for the velvet manufactur- 
ers, there was a brisk fashion demand for 
velvets for dress purposes. This demand 
chiefly centered around the so-called trans- 
parent velvet, a piece-dyed dress velvet hav- 
ing a rayon pile with an all-silk back. 

Competition on this material from for- 
eign sources is still a problem although the 
domestic manufacturers are endeavoring to 
do a satisfactory business at reasonably 
good prices. 

The production of dress velvets including 


transparent velvet in 1928 was nearly 
double that of the previous year. 
Spun Silk 


By Ivan A. STROHL 
(Vice-President of New England 
Spun Silk Corp.) 


The outstanding event during 1928 in 
our industry was the creation of the Spun 
Silk Research Committee which was or- 
ganized in the early part of the year by 
six leading spinners. It started its activi- 
ties with four months of research involv- 
ing personal interviews with executives of 
department stores, mail order houses, chain 
stores, weavers, converters, garment manu- 
facturers and trade associations. At the 
end of this investigation the committee 
decided on a promotion program, the main 
object of which was to diversify the uses 
of spun silk and to increase the interest of 
the weavers and other users of our product 
by putting at their disposal certain facili- 


ties which would broaden the use of spun 
silk. 


Tie Silks 
By WILLIAM HAND 
(President of John Hand & Sons, Inc.) 


The tie silk industry during 1928 ex- 
perienced a change in style trends. Light 
weight materials such as printed crepes, 
failles, and foulards fell off to a consider- 
able degree for no good reason, only that 
such materials have been very much in 
demand for several years, and as is always 


the case, the trade tires after a time. The 
result was an increased demand for yarn 
dyed tie silks. 


Linings 


By WILLIAM H. HUBBARD 
(Asst. Treasurer of Wm. Skinner & Sons) 


Overproduction is the word that fits the 
whole silk trade for 1928. Linings were no 
exception. There were more goods pro- 
duced that had to be disposed of than were 
needed by the garment manufacturers. 
Prices, therefore, were low. The demand 
of the large men’s clothing manufacturers 
for linings to match their woolens created 
many new shades in the already large line 
of yarn dyed cotton-back satins and serges. 
With the higher class trade, all silk serges 
were more in demand than satins. Crepes 
of every kind and description were the 
universal lining for women’s coats. The 
cotton-back rayons and the still cheaper 
cotton warp rayon filled goods increased in 
demand with the cheaper men’s clothing 
trade. 


Hosiery 


By T. WALTER FRED 
(President of Walter Fred 
Hosiery Mills, Inc.) 


During the first part of the year 1928, it 
looked as if everyone were competing with 
everyone else to bring out full fashioned 
goods at a price. All that could be heard 
from the leading department stores was 
the cry, “goods to sell for $1.” As the 
year progressed, however, it became ap- 
parent that the consumer was demanding 
better grade merchandise, poorly con- 
structed goods were not selling well, and 
the tendency toward demanding $1 full 
fashioned hose seemed to have passed 
away. The thing that was selling was a 
good quality, well constructed stocking, 
made of high-grade material, and showing 
a fair margin of profit for manufacturer 
and merchant. The old, old story that the 
public is willing to pay for quality has 
been fully demonstrated in 1928, and I feel 
that none of us should be carried away by 
any temporary hue and cry for cheap mer- 
chandise. 


Machinery 


By OTTro W. SCHAUM 
(President of Fletcher Works, 


The manufacturers’ activities are nat- 
urally reflected in the machine builders’ 
problems. The last year indicated the 
manufacturer’s effort to produce something 
new or different from the regular and ac- 
cepted lines of woven fabrics, and to such 
end involved special equipment or the ap- 
plication of special effects to his present 
equipment. His efforts to reduce cost of 
manufacture suggested new developments, 
incorporating operative facilities, higher 
speeds and aiming at maximum productive 
capacities. Machines serving these needs 
tend toward the single purpose and simple 
construction, with the added principle of 
adaptability to cover a wide range of weav- 
ing possibilities. 

To meet these requirements, it is the 
loom builder’s problem to proportion and 
build looms with heavy frames and con- 
necting parts to form a rigid basic con- 
struction to which may be applied the 
batten and particular parts and motions. spe- 
cially made for the fabric to be woven. 
In this way whatever the fabric, the basic 
construction of the loom remains the same, 
with the definite advantage of being able to 
apply interchangeably battens, parts and 
motions as needed for their special re- 
quirements. 

In response to trade demands, there have 
been introduced several new types of ex- 
tractors. These new machines have found 


Inc. ) 
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encouraging favor with the silk trade and 
particularly with the rayon industry. 


Dyestuffs 


By H. A. METZ 
(President of American Dyestuffs Corp.) 


The consumption of dyestuffs increased 
materially during 1928, and this was due in 
a large measure to the demand for silk 
goods and the increased production of a 
great variety of mixed fabrics calling for 
special types of dyestuffs. The present 
season has created an especially large de- 
mand for printed fabrics. Fortunately the 
dyer of silk piece goods has also partici- 
pated in this prosperity because many dis- 
charge prints were demanded, and a good 
many of the printers not being able to do 
their own weighting and dyeing, were 
obliged to place large orders with piece 
dyers who have therefore also benefited 
by the increased demand for printed goods. 

The demand for colors with exceptional 
fastness properties on silk has been the 
cause of the larger consumption of vat 
colors. 


Rayon 


By BEVERIDGE C. DUNLOP 
(Vice-President of American 
Glanzstoff Corp.) 


In the rayon trade it is now an old story 
to speak of a banner year but comparative 
statistics given below are eloquent. 


1923 1927 1928 
United States Lb. Lb. Lb. 
production..... 35,260,000 75,520,000 98,0°°,000 
Imports......... 3,906,037 16,200,000 12,750,000 
| ere ee 39,166,037 91,720,000 110,750,000 


Considering the above figures for 1923 
and 1928, it is a fair calculation that there 
was consumed in this country during 1928 
approximately 71,000,000 Ib. of rayon yarn 
more than in 1923. Interpreting the in- 
crease in percentage, the figure is 182%. 
This threefold increase shows the astound- 
ing growth of the industry in the five year 
interval as indicated. 

The writer does not presume to be a 
prophet but it would be conservative to say 
that the present trends toward finer deniers, 
multi-filaments and low lustered yarns will 
undoubtedly continue to make their in- 
fluence felt to an increasing degree in the 
year to come. Estimated production in the 
United States for 1929 is placed at 130,- 
000,000 Ib., an increase of 32,000,000 Ib. 
over 1928. Will the industry be saturated ? 
Time alone will tell; but the best informed 
men of the industry do not think so. 


Conditioning and Testing 


By D. E. Douty 
(President and General Manager, 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc.) 


The statistics of the United States Test- 
ing Company, Inc., show a total of 154,915 
tests, compared with 137,460 in 1927 and 
123,611 in 1926, an increase of 13.5% over 
1927 and 26.2% over 1926. 

This increase was distributed over the 
various Testing Houses and districts as 
follows: 


Per 
1926 1927 1928 Cent 
Hoboken... . 60,058 63,088 67,388 + 7 
Paterson...... 10,477. 11,701 41,141 —6 
Philadelphia 13,844 10,529 13,956 +32.5 
New Bedford.. 4,290 5,427 4,965 — 8.5 
Chicago (7 mo.) 8,484 12,633 21,260 +68 
Shanghai..... 5,729 11,272 11,4909 + 2 
New York...... 20,859 22,430 24,715 +10 
+ Means increase. -— Means decrease. 
The seriplane inspection showed the 


greatest increase at the Hoboken Testing 
House. From 1,228 inspections made in 
1927, it increased to 3,134, 155% increase 
in 1928. 
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Still a good engine -’» 


but no longer good enough to 
pull the ‘‘Broadway Limited’’ 


Excess- fare trains — super-fine stockings! 
They both need machinery equal to the 
task—machines of precision, reliability and 
speed. Old-fashioned equipment has its place 
on the local runs— on the cheaper goods — 
but the markets, the styles, the competition 
of today demand machines designed for 
the needs of 1929—and of the future. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PA. 





A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of ‘‘firsts’”* at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Cotton Goods in 


Spirited Demand 


Some Factors Report Exceptional 
Sales—Quieter Tone Felt 
in Gray Goods 


The general cotton goods market gave 
a satisfactory account of itself last week. 
Finished goods sales have kept on stead- 
ily, with exceptional yardage sold in 
many lines. Gray goods have been de- 
cidedly quieter in the last two weeks. 
This is regarded as being a perfectly 
logical and necessary development, giv- 
ing the trade a breathing space in which 
to digest some of the large purchases 
of merchandise. Concessions have been 
possible at odd and infrequent intervals, 
but on the whole the market has been 
firm and unchanged. It was _ pointed 
out that most fabrics are now in a much 
better position to stand any recession 
than they were a month ago. Even 
with a lack of business there is a steady, 
healthy undertone. 

At the opening of the current week, 
the raw staple market gave a fine dem- 
onstration of strength. A violent break 
on the Stock Exchange precipitated a 
decline in cotton, but a recovery came 
about that enabled cotton to close at 
only 5 to 20 points off from the pre- 
vious day’s close. This had some in- 
fluence on the goods markets, and 
sales were made here and_ there 
at concessions of vs to }c., but no gen- 
eral decline developed. 

Print Cloths: Trade in print cloths 
was light all last week, as was the case 
in most all gray goods. Prices held 
unchanged until the early part of the 
current week, when there were slight 
recessions on many numbers. 

Sheetings: Reports from certain cen- 
ters state that recently the bag trade has 
been a large consumer of sheetings, 
while on the other hand, jobbers and 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar. 27 Mar. 20 =. 28 
2 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 20. 85c 21. 25c 19. 90¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5 5k 53 53-6 
38}-in.,64x60, 5.35 73-73 73 73-8 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 8} 8i-82 8 
39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 9 9} 
39 -in.,80x80, 4.00 10§-102 103-103 103-11 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in.,56x60,4.00 83- 83c 83-8ic 8j-9c 
36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 104-10%c 10%-104c 10§-10%c 
37 -in.,48x48, 4.00 8}-83c 81-83c 7ic 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in.,72x80, 4.70 8ic 84c 9c 
364-in.,64x60, 5.75 7ic 7ic 7}-7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in.,3yd.. 11-I14e 11-1 1c Ile 
Denims, 2.20 ..... 17c 17c 18¢ 
Tickings, 8oz..... 22-23¢ 22-23c 21-24c 
Standard prints. . . 9tc 9ke 9c 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... ll}c Ilhe 10}c 


converters have done comparatively 
little. For the first time in many weeks 
there is some sign of an improved posi- 
tion for sheetings generally. Some of 
the large surplus of stocks has been 
taken up, and prices have remained firm. 

Wide Goods: The market was rather 
featureless although a few constructions 
of wide sheetings seemed tighter for 
spot delivery. On the other hand cer- 
tain numbers were available for con- 
tract at prices below recent advances. 

Finished Goods: As previously stated, 
finished goods sales have been large and 
the volume continues unabated. One 
outstanding contrary trend was the price 
reduction on 3.80 chambray. This is 
regarded as an unfortunate happening 
on a strong active market. However, as 
this is the only construction affected, it 
will probably be smoothed out in short 
order, as it is almost self-evident that 
this price will not stand for long. A 
fair interest has been noted in tickings. 
The 8 oz. goods were raised to 22c. 
Denims are in a fairly well sold position 
and it was intimated that advances are 
not unlikely. 


Pageant Seen as 


Big Aid to Trade 


Increases Public Interest in Woolen 
and Worsted Goods, View of 
Selling Factors 


The Pageant of the Golden Fleece 
overshadowed all other activities in the 
New York woolen and worsted piece 
goods markets last week. Regardless of 
whether the speaker was for or against 
the Pageant, it furnished a logical and 
timely theme. Surprising comment, or 
at least surprising to this writer, was 
heard from equally surprising sources. 
In the main, those most enthusiastic 
were connected with the selling end, 
while those on the mill end were less 
inclined to see any benefits. 

One mill treasurer thought it very 
pretty, but immediately made the mis- 
take of trying to translate the entire 
affair into dollars and cents—which 
simply cannot be done. He remarked 
that he doubted if 1,000 yards of cloth 
would be sold as a result. It may be 
hard to refute him, but from the over- 
flow attendance throughout the week 
there can be little doubt that a certain 
percentage of style consciousness has 
been turned toward wool fabrics, and 
where heretofore there has been a nega- 
tive attitude, there is now a positive one. 
Women of all ages, who by the way 
have no style connections nor are in any 
way connected with the industry, re- 
marked that they had no idea that wool 
fabrics could be made as sheer as some 
of those displayed. 

It is further worthy of note that the 
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enthusiasm runs highest in those organi- 
zations that are looked upon as being 
the leaders and who season after season 
have been the most successful. Perhaps 
this gives some slant on their methods 
and ideas. 

The men’s wear market is keeping up 
its slow steady pace. Many express 
satisfaction over the results already 
achieved. There is also a still further 
indication that business is being more 
widely distributed than last season. 
More houses are sharing in it, with the 
individual volume smaller. 


Summer Silks Slow, 


Weather Is Blamed 


Mills Waiting for Warm Spell to 
Spur Sales—Fair Reorder Busi- 
ness in Spring Numbers 


Interest shown by cutters and re- 
tailers in summer silks during recent 
weeks, slackened considerably of late, 
and the bulk of business centered once 
more on the spring numbers. Factors 
in the New York broadsilk market had 
rather expected this development. They 
said it was too early for any real buying 
of summer goods. A few cutters have 
placed advance orders, and some of the 
large store organizations also are buy- 
ing; but the general attitude is one of 
hesitancy. 

Weavers are waiting for a spell of 
real spring weather to stimulate the call 
for the summer lines. They look for an 
active season, especially in chiffons. 
The summer offerings are varied and 
attractive, and are drawing many in- 
quiries. Customers, though not in the 
buying mood, are quite evidently inter- 
ested. The indications this week were 
that a favorable turn in the weather was 
all that was necessary to start the sum- 
mer lines moving actively. 

Reorders on the more popular of the 
spring fabrics continued to come in, but 
in smaller number than previously. Cer- 
tain mills note a preference for tiny de- 
signs; the more minute flowered and 
figured patterns were selling well in 
spring prints, as were polka dots and 
checks, it was stated. 

Crepes: Spring 
Failles good. 

Chiffons and Georgettes: Active in- 
quiries, but few orders for large pat- 
terned summer chiffons. Georgettes 
steady. 

Silk Situation at a glance—Propuc- 


numbers quieter. 


TION: Spring output normal. Slight in- 
crease On more promising summer 
cloths. Deliveries mostly spot. 


Stocks: Spring numbers fair. 
crease in summer lines. 

SENTIMENT: Cautious. Trade wait- 
ing for favorable weather to spur call 
for summer numbers. 


In- 
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Perfect Seams for 
Finishing 








EVEN when  oper- 
ated by the lowest 
paid help, the Dins- 
more No. 1 Hand 

Power Portable Rail- 

way Sewing Machine 
provides faultless \ 
seams. 





This machine does 
its work anywhere, 
being easily moved 

about at will. It is an efficient practical means of 
joining the ends of cloth for its passage through 
such finishing operations as shearing, dyeing, 
printing, etc. 

These machines will sew wet or dry, thick or thin 
goods, and are built in different lengths for any 
width of cloth. 


The seam can be sewed very near the edge and 
is easily removable. The edges come out all even. 
Write for complete catalog. 


oe Mfr: — 


SALEM, MASS. 





we DIRECT MOTOR SERVICE>> 


Making Following Day Deliveries Between 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Providence, Springfield, Boston 


45 FAST TRUCKS $25,000 INSURANCE ON EACH 
CALL THE NEAREST TERMINAL 


New Haven: 46 Minor St. Boston: 80 Boylston St. 
Phone: 3-0707-8-9 Phones: Hancock 7017-7023 
New York: 312 Eleventh Ave. Springfield: 85 Walnut St. 


: Phone: 2-5712 
Phone: Lackawanna 2393 Providence: 376 Richmond St. 
Philadelphia: Phone: Plantation 8288 
Lawrence and Wood Sts. Waterbury: 37 Phoenix Ave. 
Phones: Market 2464-Main 1107 Phone: 22 


Rates Cheerfully Given 


FLORIO FORWARDING CO. 


Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


R. $8. DICKSON & CO. 


515 Wilder Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


40 Exchange Place 
New York, N. Y. 


Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold Outright 


or on Commission. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue | 
NEW YORK 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. S. are operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY | 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. | 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 








Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industeial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by 
**HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston 





Charlotte 
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Southern Mills for Loring Group 





Bondholders Control U. S. Worsted Liquidation— 
Public Offering of Berkshire Associates Common 


Boston, March 27. 

eer by the United Mer- 

chants & Manufacturers, Inc., of 
three of the so-called Langley group of 
cotton mills in South Carolina, and 
negotiations for a fourth mill of this 
group, are a logical step in the rounding 
out of this merger of cotton mills and 
converting houses. Homer Loring, 
president of the company, confirms the 
report that arrangements have been 
practically completed for the taking 
over of the Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C., 
Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., and 
Seminole Mills, Clearwater, S. C., and 
it is reported that the company has an 
option on the Anderson (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, of the same group. 

The three mills already acquired 
have a total of nearly 103,000 spindles 
and 2,382 looms operating on a wide 
variety of goods ranging from flannels 
to broadcloths and the plant at Clear- 
water has valuable water rights suitable 
for bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
Should the Anderson Mill be acquired 
with its 71,392 spindles and 1,920 
looms the southern group of the com- 
pany would have a total of approxi- 
mately 175,000 spindles and 4,300 
looms. Although these southern plants 
have been kept up to date in every par- 
ticular under the management of George 
E. Spofford, vice-president and general 
manager of the Langley group, it is 
understood that the United company 
will further modernize the buildings and 
machinery and re-organize the plants 
for the production of somewhat finer 
average counts. 

Although the United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., at its inception was 
assumed to have confined its operations 
rather closely to the taking over and 
re-vivifying of a number of defunct 
Fall River print cloth mills, it was an- 
ticipated by those conversant with con- 
ditions in the industry that President 
Loring and his associates eventually 
would realize, even if they did not at 
the start, that the combination could not 
successfully compete with other -con- 
verting houses, unless the average cost 
of its gray and finished goods was as 
cheap as those available to competitors 
and cheaper than with production con- 
fined to Fall River mills, even though 
the latter were taken over at sacrifice 
prices. The purchase of southern mills, 
therefore, was logical and expected and 
means that United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc., should now be able to 
introduce important economies in its 
purchasing and manufacturing as well as 
in its merchandising, and eventually in 


its finishing, for it is understood that 
its plans involve central finishing works 
both North and South. 


U. S. Worsted to Liquidate 


At the adjourned meeting of stock- 
holders of the United States Worsted 
Corp. held last Saturday, 76,535 shares 
were voted in favor of the director’s 
plan for the company’s future, and 
53,397 shares were voted against it by 
the stockholders’ protective committee, 
following which the proxies held by the 
latter were withdrawn. The old board 
of directors was re-elected with the ex- 
ception of J. L. Richards and Gov. 
Frank Allen of Massachusetts, who re- 
tired, and were succeeded by K. S. 
Domett and W. H. Hill. The old officers 
were also re-elected. The affairs of the 
company are in the hands of the de- 
benture bondholders, and it is assumed 
that they will proceed with liquidation 
unless minority stockholders advance a 
satisfactory proposition to take over and 
continue the company. E. S. Snow, 
chairman of the stockholder’s protective 
committee, stated that of $2,751,000 of 
debentures outstanding $250,000 were 
held by the Guarantee Trust Co. of New 
York, $127,000 by the Bankers Trust 
Co., $125,000 by the Chase Néetional 
Bank, $250,000 by the Second National 
Bank of Boston, $170,000 by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Boston, and $970,000 
by Winslow Bros. & Smith. 


Berkshire Associates Common Stock 


The syndicate that underwrote the 
stock issue of the Berkshire Fine Spin- 
ning Associates, Inc., that recently took 
over the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., 
Valley Falls Co., Coventry Co., Grey- 
lock Mills, and Fort Dummer Mills, and 
consisting of Baker, Young & Co., Bos- 
ton, as syndicate managers, the Old 
Colony Corp. and the Valley Buying & 
Trading Co. are offering through the 
first two members of the syndicate 
33,000 shares of the corporation’s com- 
mon stock at $40 a share. The syndi- 
cate underwrote the preferred stock at 
$95 and the common stock at $35, and 
is to receive transferable 10-year stock 
purchase warrants entitling it to buy 
55,000 additional shares of the common 
stock at a price of $45 for the first two 
years, $47.50 a share for the second two 
years and up to $60 a share for the fifth 
two years. The corporation has no 
funded debt, and has an authorized issue 
of $12,500,000 of 7% convertible pre- 
ferred stock, par $100, and 500,000 


shares of no par common stock; the 
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preferred is convertible into common on 
the basis of two common shares for each 
preferred share, and of this issue 
$6,647,200 will be outstanding; of the 
common 195,854 shares will be out- 
standing. Comery, Davidson & Jacob- 
son, accountants, report as follows re- 
garding the earnings of the constituent 
companies : 

“The average combined annual net 
earnings of the constituent companies as 
shown by their books for the years from 
1915 to 1928, inclusive, after all charges 
for operating expenses, maintenance, re- 
pairs and Federal taxes but before 
charges for depreciation equal $1,214,- 
833.78. In each of the 14 years stated 
above, with the exception of 1921, the 
combined earnings of the constituent 
companies on the above basis show a 
profit. In arriving at the combined 
annual net earnings the fiscal years not 
calendar years have, for convenience, 
been considered as calendar years.” 

The managements of the constituent 
companies state that during the years 
1915 to 1928, inclusive, the charges on 
the books of the constituent companies 
for operating expenses, maintenance and 
repairs in lieu of charges for deprecia- 
tion were ample to maintain the prop- 
erties in excellent condition. The aver- 
age combined annual net earnings of the 
constituent companies as stated above 
would equal at least $3.82 per share on 
the common stock of the enlarged com- 
pany after allowance for the dividends 
on the preferred stock. The earnings 
referred to resulted from the independent 
operations of the constituent companies 
and do not reflect any of the material 
advantages which are expected as a re- 
sult of the consolidation. It is ex- 
pected that initially dividends at the rate 
of $3 per share per annum will be paid 
on the common stock. As shown by the 
balance sheet the ratio of the current 
assets to current liabilities will be in 
excess of 10 to 1. 


American Woolen Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. stockholders held at 
the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass., 
yesterday, all of the directors were 
re-elected and Albert H. Wiggin of the 
Chase National Bank, New York City, ° 
and Ray Morris of Brown Bros. & Co., 
New York City, were added to the 
board ; following the stockholders’ meet- 
ing, W. H. Dwelley resigned as a 
director and was succeeded by Lester 
Watson, of Hayden, Stone & Co., Bos- 
ton, but Mr. Dwelley remains with the 
company as treasurer and secretary. 
The sale of the company’s electric plants 
at Maynard and Acton, Mass., to the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 
Boston, was approved by the stock- 
holders; this property was carried on 
the company’s books at a depreciated 
value of $112,000 and the sale price was 
reported to be $381,000. In answer toa 
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stockholder’s query, President Andrew 
G. Pierce stated that in addition to the 
reserve for taxes and contingencies of 
$4,063,175, it was necessary to take ap- 
proximately $1,200,000 from 1928 earn- 
ing to discharge completely the liability 
for which this reserve was created ; this 
means that actual earnings for 1928, be- 
fore these extraordinary and _ non- 
recurring charge-offs, amounted to 
approximately $1,900,000, or three times 
the net earnings as shown in the annual 
report. 


Connecticut Mills Co. 


The Connecticut Mills Co., cotton 
goods, Danielson, Conn., Fall River and 
Taunton, Mass., and Decatur, Ala., re- 
ports an operating loss before deprecia- 
tion for the year ended Jan. 5 last of 
$228,707, which compares with an indi- 
cated loss for the year ended Jan. 7, 
1928, of $463,521. Operations at the 
Alabama plant showed a loss before de- 
preciation of $180,200, and cost of carry- 
ing idle plants in New England was 
$48,507. The company’s balance sheet 
showed net working capital at the close 
of the last fiscal year of $626,419. In 
his report to stockholders, President 
sutler stated that results of operations 
at the Decatur plant had improved con- 
sistently throughout the year, and that 
for the first two months of 1929 it 
showed a profit after all charges, in- 
cluding depreciation and cost of carry- 
ing idle plants in the North. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesdav’s auctions: 


Shrs 


Mill Par Price Change 
300 U.S. Worsted, Ist pfd. 100 le ; 
| Esmond Mills, pfd 100 99 3 
71 Acadia 100 103 + | 
10 Warwick 100 18} 3 
232 Naumkeag 100 130 
100 Amoskeag Co. (old) 100 90 2 
10 Arlington 100 323 + 3} 
17 N.E. So., pfd 100 70c + 29¢ 
5 Merrimack, pfd 100 76 , 
20 American Mfg., com 100 431-44 1 
7 Ludlow 100 184 + 33 
2 Pepperell 100 100 13} 
19 Rights Hamilton 

Woolen 1} + 57e 

2 Brookside 100 53 2 
3 Plymouth Cordage 100 71k 34 
4 American Mfg., pfd 100 67} 3h 


784 Total 
Traco Finishing Co. Denies 
Report of Sale 


A report that the Traco Finishing 
Co. Ine., White Rock, R. I. had been 
sold is denied emphatically by the com- 
pany which states that there is ab- 
solutely no foundation for this rumor. 


Willamette Mohair Brings 50c 


PORTLAND, Ore.—First sales of 1929 
mohair in the Williamette Valley, Ore- 
gon, were at the price of 50c. for regu- 
lar staple hair and 60c. a pound for 
kid offerings. Wool offerings in the 
valley range in price from 30 to 35c., 
the same price as recently paid for 
initial spot offerings. 
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Southern Mill Security 
Prices Unchanged 


Gastonia, N. C., March 23.—The 
weekly summary of market conditions 
of southern cotton mill stocks as fur- 
nished by R. S. Dickson & Co. shows 
prices practically unchanged from the 
previous week. 

The average bid price of 25 issues of 
common stocks closed for the week end- 
ing today at 98.08 registering a net loss 
of 8c. per share as compared with the 
close for the week ending March 15. 

A chart showing the trend of 25 com- 
mon stocks of southern textile mills 
since Jan. 1, 1923, has been maintained 
by the above firm for comparative pur- 
poses and is revised each week in order 
to ascertain the average in bid price of 
the most active shares. With only a few 
exceptions the same list of stocks have 
been used in computing this average 
each week. The following figures giv- 
ing the close in bid price for the years 
1923 to 1928 inclusive will be of in- 
terest to investors of textile securities : 
1923, 138.55; 1924, 124.95; 1925, 116.78; 
1926, 114.21; 1927, 111.31; 1928, 107.68. 

A number of the stocks included in 
the list have paid regular cash dividends 
and also occasional extra dividends 
have been distributed. On the other 
hand a few of the companies have re- 
duced the dividend rate or discontinued 
the payment of dividends. 


Army Asks for Melton 
Cloth Bids 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot  Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 21st and Oregon 
Ave., will open bids April 16 to furnish 
them with 250,200 yds., olive drab 
melton cloth, 16 0z., 56” to 58” wide 
conforming with specifications 8-61B; 
2,000 yds., olive drab whipcord cloth, 
16 oz., 56” to 58” wide to conform with 
specifications 8-55A and 1,500 yds., olive 
drab elastique, 15 to 16 oz., 56” to 58” 
wide to conform with specifications 
8-67. Bids will be opened at 11 A.M. 


Another Full-Fashioned Mill 
For the South 


Morris Ellis, head of Morris Ellis 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturers of seamless and full-fashioned 
hosiery, has purchased a mill building 
in Charlotte, N. C., through the efforts 
of the Charlotte Industrial Bureau, and 
will start to install machinery for the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery in 
it within the next few days. According 
to present plans the mill will start opera- 
tion with an equipment of 32 full- 
fashioned machines. Mr. Ellis and 
others interested are leaving Philadel- 
phia for Charlotte to start the erection 
of the machinery April 1. It has not 
been announced whether they will move 
their Philadelphia plant to Charlotte or 
whether it will be continued. 
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New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘Public Sale’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) : 





Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Ce UE "eee 67} 68 72 
Am, WOOl, PIG... -.ccccees 48} ee ee 
IES 25 oh c.h.c ow So 0% 17 oe ata 
Androscoggin............. 704 60 70 
I esac Saw ole ne 'a'o' 324 32 344 
SCOR 2 Aiy ab dans 04 a5 147 145 149 
Berkshire Cot............. 108 110 ie 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 103 cnn ae 
ER eee Oia ale aie 135 135 ae 
OT SSS ere 70 82 ity 
IE NN 6 6. so-so 9 99 101 103 
ES eee 112 107 11 
Ss dae iad wd 52 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen......... 57 52 54 
eh Ui cc 18 21 
Ipswich, pfd........ 48} 48 50 
Ipswich, com 55¢ 2 re 
I oe no crass ein 67} 67 69 
ee eee 184 180 ar 
Merrimack, com........... 1704 170 ai 
BORN OUD os 5K ces cas0 40} ; 50 
DR wae ccceaes © és 87 85 89 
SOOPER OCTET 130 125 128 
i See" Ee 70c. ae os 
Re rad a ake pie OG bie 39 40 44 
Se 29 ee oe 
ee a ores a inc 100 100 102 
Plymouth Cordage........ 71% 68 71 
DR tsccacn nea ee eraces 14 12 15 
Annual Swiss Industries Fair 
Opens April 13 
The thirteenth Annual Swiss  In- 
dustries Fair in Basle, Switzerland, 
will be held 13 to 23, 1929. Again 


the exhibitors will number well over 
one thousand, offering to foreign buy- 
ers the opportunity to get acquainted 
with the sources of production of higi 
grade Swiss goods, and to cover their 
requirements without waste of time. 

Statistics show that the number of 
foreign visitors to the Fair is steadily 
increasing and that buyers from all 
over the world are registered every 
year. The industries are classified into 
twenty distinct groups, thus permitting 
a quick survey of the various products 
on show. An extensive information 
service and a number of interpreters 
are at the disposal of the visitors, free 
oi charge. 





New York Cotton Exchange 
Limits Credits 


The board of Managers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange recently an- 
nounced that beginning May 15, 1929, 
the extension of credits would be lim- 
ited to $5 a bale with a maximum credit 
of $10,000. Any member of the ex- 
change violating the rule will be sub- 
ject to suspension or expulsion. The 
rule applies alike to any person, firm, 
corporation or association trading in cot- 
ton futures through a member of the 
exchange. 

At the same time the board announced 
that it had approved an amendment to 
the by-laws increasing commissions 
from $12.50 to $15.00 on each 100 bales 
bought or sold for a non-member in the 
United States or Canada when the price 
of such cotton does not exceed 25c. a 
pound. The board also approved an 
increase from $1.25 to $1.50 in the com- 
mission on similar transactions when 
one member buys or sells for another. 
These proposed increases must be ap- 
proved by the members of the exchange. 
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Yarn Sentiment Changes 


Little Forward Buying Has 


Noted 


PHILADELPHIA. 

wo the exception of combed 

peeler there has been a change in 
sentiment and instead of sellers and 
buyers being bullish as they were two 
weeks ago there is a decided feeling 
cotton and yarns are high enough for 
the time being. This is seen in the 
character of business reported for the 
last two weeks, buyers having become 
more and more conservative during this 
period and at present they are confining 
purchases to smaller amounts that are 
necessary. Previously a majority of 
manufacturers in this market were 
willing to buy ahead and many of them 
bought in advance of goods orders be- 
cause of their belief in higher prices 
for the future. 

Bullish feeling persists in the combed 
section. Both sellers and consumers 
of yarns of this quality are willing to 
speculate upon further advances before 
the new crop becomes available. While 
comparatively little yarn has been soid 
at the highest and most recent quota- 
tions for combed yarns, this week one 
of the largest spinners in the country 


Been 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


This Week 


states they have sold in fair volume on 
the basis of the latest price list. Not- 
withstanding this there is a confused 
condition in combed yarns and there 
are spinners here and there who 
evidently did not participate in the 
active buying during recent months 
and are now willing to shade prices 
considerably, particularly in combed 
knitting yarns, to attract immediate 
orders. 


Combed Prices Spotty 


Examples of this may be cited. One 
spinner reports the sale of 50s-2 warp 
twist at 59c. this week while a ma- 
jority of combed spinners are holding 
this count firmly at 62c. for merceriz- 
ing twist and higher for harder twists. 
The low-price spinner is in need of 
business notwithstanding the active 
buying of recent months. This is the 
exception to the rule and a majority 
of combed spinners are in a strong 
position, having a large volume of ad- 
vance orders in hand, it being reliably 
estimated that they have as an average 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 








eight to ten weeks business in hand. 
The few spinners cutting combed 
yarns do not represent a large per- 
centage of the total spindles. 

Although combed yarns have wit- 
nessed the most drastic advance within 
so short a time within recent years 
there are predictions the end has not 
been seen and there will be consid- 
erably higher prices paid by mer- 
cerizers and weavers before the new 
long staple crop becomes available. 
Long staple cotton is firm and spinners 
are finding it difficult to locate low- 
priced lots, the remaining lots being in 
especially strong hands. For this rea- 
son there are predictions this condition 
will force the market, and that for 
yarns, higher before next July. 


Long Staples Strong 


Should further increases in prices of 
combed yarns occur it will make an 
unusual condition in the processed 
section of the market. Mercerizers are 
well sold ahead, having orders on 
their books placed during the upturn 
in prices of recent months, the advance 
having started last October, and they 
are now more concerned with manu- 
facturers taking this contracted yarn 
promptly than they are in booking ad- 
ditional orders for the time being. 
Should the gray yarn price list be 
advance again it is probable manu- 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 





Pathe wae 6 wes .49 -$0. MaiGacveceneae ; - 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TOBESCWARP TWIST) BBE ec SAPS eB meee 
AGEs sess sanaee -$0.32 MN ievcves- ceo 908 $0. 363-$0. 36} BD sw rats 56 - 58 OME coe bcs 95 —- 1.00 
UC aatvne)- came - .32% 24s.. cea ae NO6A es 504 50% 58 - .60 90s-2. 1.15 - 1.22 
es eer - = - ee aeegiens wes a ee - a Spee... . ae 264 Mak 1 Hat. 50 
Mc wikvarseee sane ss ey. OCCT ee re Cee OS mm 
16: bie es Gel Wake - .35 OS cpa cen a oes $0.48 - .49 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES BG aganadcee. omen -$0. 423 BS, cessnwusss $0.52 -$0.53 
3 Pek divewas: Loamues - .43 a m= .% 
Wess ic canines «7 $0.32 OR koeeces « $0. 393-$0. 40 Sap galetabale - 1433 40s 364-158 
ee aaa eae Esse cesecnce -403- .41 ee ot eee ae — ‘6lb- 1625 
EEG ae k ainsi .334- 34 Mic aeawesae’ 45- .46 ae eee >. ao ro ae 
SERS s ves vse e- ee : Me SE rstsenhany: vsnecs = 1 Tiidcsieciaccee | 
Pee aa se 6 igh break.. oem a : 
ella "36 - 1-363 ee ae BEG oseccevacy. ieener 50 OE. ister ae 94 .98 
ee .383- .393 Ri icwiccvesss anenes - .64 MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS ME Sse o5-s16:s $0.66 -$0.67 TT Ee $1.12 -$1.15 
ics tenicness $0. 32}-$0. 334 RSS er $0.284-$0. 39 eeeessssse ee eT as Rae Se 
iecstrensss Seater a, umerecesaness Pr SP Megane. I2= :34 12lpd.....--.. , 2~ 235 
Seah is <a 3308 40s extra quality ...... =~ wae mereetn 232% gf 7 ‘< — Steaies ~ 1.07 
208.....200-00 _—— cc cscay "87 - 90 Me... Ae Wns: = 02 
TWO-PLY WARPS POPs Siete via .99 = 1.02 Sta... 93" :9Gm....3.. - 1.52 
ee a. wee “1. ae COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
ik ccccssses | se. ae tessa 41 = 142 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4PLY 
NI pao ai 35 - 354 G06 COGTOREFc0 5 tccecs - .49 Desi nities 
at piles meee .353- ZA — ceeeeiees cise s | aurnieg ~ = Average Best Average Best 
Whee e eee eeee fe ee eee - . Whose eeeeee Sere eas cee = . 24s a Ae ee Ls $0.57 -$0. 59 $0.63 -$0.65 $0. 86 $0.91 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, . 30; white, .314-*32; OR or 66= .62 i= 62 "89 "94 
waste, 29-293 Moise tee oent oe - 7 ‘2 - .70 91 . 96 
, ees wiswawald -67- .6 J2—- .74 .95 1.00 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) Litas “A cas vaneees S26 :34 w= 1:00 «1.05 
| B. cise akeaa aaaee Pay - Pah etaweate cau we Bs hagee ng 334 50s. 27 ce 79 82 az 84 1.05 1.10 
| ee ee We 8 Sk > Sree seve > 113 1-20 
| PORcvcecWeeesc aaewas - .32% ee er - .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
| Mra caches ha knack - .33 Oy Se - .39 close of business, Mar. 27. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
MUR caweeacince vost - .334 30s extra quality 41 - .413 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 93. 
20s. . 34- .344 caer e cntess 47 - .48 For staple cotton prices, see page 95. 
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facturers would endeavor to cover 
their mercerized yarn needs further 
head and this would give mercerizers 
1 greater total of forward business, 
running in many instances more than 
a year ahead. 

When carded qualities are considered 
there is an entirely different situation 
found. These spinners are not sold 
ahead like their combed competitors 
and they do not have the spinning 
margin that is now going to combed 
spinners upon the basis of latest quota- 
tions. 

There are many carded spinners in 
need of immediate orders to keep their 
plants running at the rate of January 
and February and to book new busi- 
ness they are willing to shade prices. 
Yarns declined as fast or faster than 
the raw material market early this 
week, it being possible to buy from 
dealers or spinners at half cent less 
than two weeks ago. It is impossible 
to sell 20s-2 warps of average quality 
at more than 36c., according to dealers, 
spinners holding this count at 36}c. to 
37c. for ordinary yarn, comparatively 
little being moved at the lower figure. 


Knitting Yarns Quiet 


There has been a lack of interest in 
knitting yarns from hosiery and under- 
wear manufacturers, the latter waiting 
for yarns to reach a lower price basis 
to enable them to price their garments 
at last years prices, as many of them 
have already done, and to make a 
profit. This has been impossible for 
underwear concerns during recent 
weeks, yarns selling during this time 
upon a price level that would not 
permit manufacturers to break even on 
last years garment prices. 

Should carded knitting yarns reach 
a basis a cent lower that at present 
there are indications another wave of 
buying will take place by manufac- 
turers who are short of yarn at present. 
Spinners are quoting on the basis of 
3l4c. for ordinary 10s while under- 
wear grades are holding for 32c. basis 
10s, price cutting making it difficult 
to book large orders at these figures. 


Cotton Spinning Activity 
for February 


WasuHIncTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced that 
according to preliminary Census figures 
35,327,824 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929, of which 31,007,936 
were operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 30,757,552 for 
January, 30,622,172 for December, 30,- 
596,840 for November, 30,315,086 for 
October, 28,227,090 for September, and 
31,726,452 for February, 1928. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle hours and the 
average spindle hours per spindle in 


place, by states, are shown in the fol- 
lowing statement. 


Active Spindle Hours 


for Feb. 

Aver- 
Spinning Spindles age 
(In thousands) per 

in Active Spin- 

Place During dle in 

State Feb. 28 Feb. Total Place 
es sss 35,327 31,007 8,221,265,059 233 

Cotton 

growing 18,713 18,070 5,604,245,756 299 
NewEng..- 15,118 11,667 2,372,317,189 157 
All other. . 1,496 1,270 244,702,114 164 
Oe, cre. 745 1,669 492,797,453 282 
Conn,.... 1,125 1,066 231,848,602 206 
Re oa 3,088 2,992 905,606,798 293 
a 1,058 828 165,918,332 158 
Mass..... 9,098 6,674 1,310,762,214 144 
Mias...... 177 147 49,171,898 278 
1, we. 1,414 1,063 213,913,883 151 
Bois. 37 339 50,058,855 132 
ae 739 616 129,293,148 175 
WLC... 6,211 5,960 1,823,338,162 294 
BeBe. 2,305 1,919 426,424,202 185 
ee 5,534 5,471 1,859,961,569 336 
ae 602 578 193,188,126 321 
Tex... 282 248 2,081,490 220 
Rs kasd 709 679 132,757,460 187 
All other. . 858 753 174,142,862 203 


Prices Unsettled 





Demand Checked by Decline in 
Cotton and Stocks 


Boston.—In spite of firmer prices on 
both carded and combed cotton yarns 
demand and sales showed quite a little 
improvement during the closing days 
of last week, but the continued decline 
in cotton futures this week com- 
bined with the slump in stocks have 
cut off demand as with a knife and 
prices have weakened, although to a less 
extent than on cotton futures. How- 
ever, so little business was put through 
today that it is difficult to quote prices 
accurately. Most spinners are well 
covered with orders for the next two 
or three months and are holding prices 
firmly in the belief that the decline in 
cotton is only temporary, and that the 
slump in stocks is not an important 
market factor. 

Based upon prices at which leading 
spinners will sell it is impossible to 
quote medium and coarse count carded 
yarns more than 4c. below prices of a 
week ago, which prices in the local 
market were seldom below a basis of 
37c. for 20s-2 warps of average quality. 
On the other hand, some buyers report 
it possible to purchase such yarns on 
a basis of 36c. for 20s-2 and as low 
as 404c. for 30s-2 warps of average 
quality. Higher grade yarns, however, 
are relatively firmer in price. A still 
lower basis is reported by some buyers 
on carded hosiery yarns, although the 
minimum of most spinners is a basis 
of 3lc. for 10s frame-spun cones. 

Southern spinners of combed yarns 
apparently are holding prices firmly at 
the latest advances, although demand 
has been quiet since these were made 
and they have been established by 
actual sales in only few instances. 
Eastern spinners of combed yarns have 
not advanced prices proportionately but 
are finding it easier to secure business 
at old quotations. The decline in cot- 
ton futures has not been reflected in 
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extra staple cottons used by combed 
yarn spinners, advances in basis having 
offset the greater part of the decline in 
the futures market. 


S.T.A. Spinners to Meet 
In Charlotte, April 12 


CuHARLoTTE, N. C.—The spring meet- 
ing of the Spinners Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will be 
held in Chamber of Commerce Hall, 
Charlotte, N. C. on Friday, April 12, 
according to announcement from Joseph 
C. Cobb, secretary. Carl R. Harris, 
president of the Association and chair- 
man of the Spinners Division, will 
preside. 


Chattanooga Yarn Market 
Continued Dull 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local 
yarn market continued dull during the 
week ending on March 23. There were 
absolutely no changes of importance in 
prices, and relatively few orders were 
secured for future delivery. Both silk 
and rayon continue firm here, the 
former bringing $5.80 per pound for 
the double extra and the latter $1.30 
a pound for the 150 denier size. 

In the carded cone fields, 10s are 
listed at 33 to 34c. while 20s are bring- 
ing 354 to 364c. Ejighteens combed 
singles are being offered at 42 to 43c. 
with 70s at 77 to 79c. Local brokers 
are offering 60s-2 mercerized at 87c., 
with 20- at 65c. and 80-2 at $1.12. 


Against Small Wastes 
(Continued from page 35) 


small piece of no value and its loss will 
never be felt. It is to just these small 
wastes that this campaign is directed. 


Mechancial Department 


In the Power and Maintenance De- 
partment there are many opportunities 
for reducing the amounts of waste ma- 
terial. The average mechanic is very 
liable to requisition more material from 
the stock room than is required for a 
job. The unused remainder will most 
likely be left on the job if this is out 
in the mill, or thrown aside in the shop 
if the work is being done there. When 
the next job comes along additional new 
material will be ordered, and so on. 

Storekeepers dislike to take back into 
stock unused material, for no doubt such 
would occasion extra clerical work; but 
at times it is advisable and even neces- 
sary. Men should be cautioned and in- 
structed to estimate the stock that they 
require very closely, and a check should 
be kept on their orders. Among such 
supplies that are often ordered in ex- 
cess are lumber, nails, bolts, screws, 
iron and steel, packings of all kinds, 
etc. Let any plant engineer or master 
mechanic walk through his shops and 
note the amounts of various materials 
of all kinds that are just lying around 
in out-of-the-way places, under the men’s 
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Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
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HENDERSON, N. C. 
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Cones and Skeins 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 
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benches, in the various bins and boxes, 
ind he will be surprised at the immense 
.mount that is thus evident. 

There is another point to be noted 
n this connection. In every repair de- 
partment there is always a large amount 
i second-hand material that is in good 
usable condition. It is well known and 
rightly admitted that poor second-hand 
material is very costly to use, and such 
use is not advocated. But here again 
the average mechanic dislikes to make 
use of such second-hand stock regard- 
less of how good it may be. He must be 
iorced to use it. Experience has shown 
that the occasional calling of the men’s 
attention to this matter of the reduction 
and elimination of small wastes is not 
sufficient. The subject must be closely 
followed up and must be kept con- 
stantly before the minds of the em- 
ployes if satisfactory and continuous re- 
sults are to be obtained. A now-and- 
then campaign will not be sufficient. 

In this article it has not been the 
intention to cite all of the opportunities 
to reduce waste, but rather to give iso- 
lated instances as examples. Each plant 
has its own possibilities and its own 
opportunities, but the field is a fertile 
one, as inspection and trial will quickly 
prove. 


Favor Army Specifications 


Textile Men Reported in Approval 
of Cloth Requirements 


Leading textile manufacturers and au- 
thorities throughout the country have 
assured the Quartermaster General that 
the army’s specifications for uniform 
cloth are not too severe, it has been 
stated by officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps. The opinion of textile interests 
was sought after protests had been re- 
ceived complaining that the recently 
adopted standards for uniform cloth are 
too high. Some of the protests reaching 
the Quartermaster Corps contended that 
the wool called for is of so high a grade, 
such as 80’s, that it is scarcely obtain- 
able in commercial quantities. 

Objection was also raised to the prac- 
tice of purchasing officers in requiring 
bidders to submit samples of the wool 
they propose to use in filing the orders. 
In answer to these criticisms, officers 
of the Quartermaster Corps state that 
they have received a letter from the 
second largest mill in the United States, 
equipped to produce the desired cloth, 
which upholds the practices and speci- 
fications used in securing bids. It is 
stated in this letter that 80’s wool grade 
is obtainable in commercial quantities 
if the buyer is willing to pay the price. 
(he mill writing this letter stated that 
t was willing to guarantee to obtain 
enough wool of 80 grade annually to 
spin 40,000 pounds of yarn. 

The Quartermaster Corps also re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. E. W. France, 
Director of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, in which the army’s attempts to 
improve the quality of its uniforms are 


commended. Another letter from a large 
mill asserted that the use of the highest 
grades of wool, such as 80’s for gabar- 
dines, whip-cords, and serges, was ex- 
tremely practicable. 


Restricted Waste Demand 


Concessions Necessary at Times 


to Close Sales 


Boston.—Current restricted demand 
for spinning wastes is not having much 
effect in forcing prices downward al- 
though slight concessions seem neces- 
sary, even on strong cotton days, in 
order to close sales. Peeler comber is 
quoted 18c. and peeler strips at 17c. 
These prices seem the limit on the high 
side. Egyptian and Sak. comber are 
not in active demand. Prices are close 
together on a 16-16}c. basis. The best 
Upland strips bring 16c. and choice 
vacuum 15c., off grades of both sorts 
selling 4c. a pound lower. 

Threads for machining are still a 
soft spot but as lower prices were paid 
on contract the situation from the price 
standpoint may not be so serious as it 
sometimes seems. The machined waste 
section has been hit severely by the 
growing use of wiping rags, both new 
domestic manufactured and imported 
washed old materials. Picker and fly 
are steady. Some users of picker have 
apparently over-stayed their market and 
must pay 8-84c. for good material. 

On several of the materials sold, a 
fair profit is probably being made, but 
in the case of spinnable stocks such 
profits would be made on wastes that 
had arrived on contract, on a lower 
cotton basis. Some dealers say that 
wastes received on contract at this time 
cannot be sold at a profit. The market 
seems to have its full share of difficul- 
ties and disturbances and according to 
some reports there are fewer men en- 
gaged in cotton waste business than 
there were a year ago. Importers in 
this market do not seem to be particu- 
larly disturbed over the prospect of a 
duty being placed on cotton wastes, most 
of them believing that the proposal to 
assess cotton waste 3c. per pound will 
be turned down flatly by the committee 
in charge of the cotton schedule. 

Exports of cotton waste for January 
were surprisingly large in view of the 
presumably quiet market, no less than 
2,397,000 lb. being shipped out to seven 
foreign countries. The largest amount, 
chiefly comber, went to England, 1,535,- 
000 Ib. at 16.9c. a pound. Germany was 
the next largest purchaser taking 472,- 
000 Ib. at 5.8c. and then France 372,000 
lb. at 5.6c. per pound. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber...... 


1743—18 c 
Peelerstrips........ Bae Mee cr eee a 163—Il7 c 
NS doc ca Hac bietessiacees 153—I16 c. 
Choice willowed fly ; ] 9}—10} c. 
Choice willowed picker........... 7—8 ec 
Sak. strips.... Seder sates 18 —19 ¢ 
Lanters (milirun)...........06.000..08 64— Jie 
PUGNON LUIIIIOD. «5. 55k npe cc eecceceenws 11 —12 ¢ 
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Slight Duty Changes 
New Tariff Bill Unlikely to 


Show Drastic Revision 


Wasuincton, D. C.—As tariff read- 
justment goes on behind closed doors 
in the Ways and Means subcommittee 
sessions, all manner of predictions are 
being made as to what the new bill will 
contain. The party in power is faced 
with a difficult problem in unraveling 
and reconciling the more complicated 
schedules. Toward this end, there is 
increasing reason to believe that the 
Tariff Commission will be given added 
power and left many details to work 
out under the flexible provisions. This 
is the plea of organized business as set 
forth by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other groups includ- 
ing many elements of the textile in- 
dustry. No sweeping changes are fore- 
seen in the other principal administra- 
tive paragraphs. As regards the basis 
of valuation, there is felt to be too 
much against a total change although 
a limited number of commodities may be 
assessed on some form of American 
value. 

From the best information at hand, 
the textile schedules are not subject 
to drastic revisions. It is expected that 
raw wool will be given the slight up- 
ward revision asked by the growers. 
Rather than break the rate sharply at 
44s, however, it is possible that Con- 
gress will see fit to adopt a sliding 
scale, decreasing the rates on coarser 
grades and raising on the finer. 

Any duty on raw jute or increases 
on burlap would be surprising in view 
of the strong opposition registered by 
almost everyone who ever uses gunny 
sacks. With millions of farmers using 
jute bagging for their grain and vege- 
tables on one hand and fertilizer on the 
other, it is not quite plain how a jute 
duty would fit into an agricultural re- 
lief program. 

There is a question as to whether 
some protection on long staple cotton 
will be thrown in as a sop to the 
farmers at least in the original draft 
of the bill. Considering the interna- 
tional elements involved and the pos- 
sibilities of tariff reciprocity, the 
chances seem against it to name these 
reasons only. Cotton goods in general 
are subject to varied changes, mostly 
minor, all along the line. 

It has been anounced that the bill 
will be ready as soon as possible after 
Congress convenes on April 15. Hopes 
are extended for its report about April 
20. That the final law will go into 
effect by July as planned seems doubt- 
ful at this time. 


Rosanna Mills Remove 


New York Office 


The Rosanna Mills, Inc., manufac- 
turers of plushes, velours, auto robes, 
etc., with plants at Upland and Chester, 
Pa., have removed their New York 
office and showroom to 2 Park Ave., 
where they have added facilities. 
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Double-Quick 


Rush orders are no novelty at Globe. We have 
the man-power, the equipment to carry us 
through unusual demands. Quality is of the 
Globe standard. The hastened tempo never 


interferes with that—it can’t. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 


iaicheiniaie of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 
Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 


and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 
—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CAIAL0G6———— 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S 
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A. L. HILL, Inc. 


(Formerly Excelsior Yarn Co.) 


BURLINGTON, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
517 S. Main St. 514 Johnston Bldg. 
Phones 430 and 431 Phone Hemlock 1680 





Mercerized—Single and Ply 
Cotton Yarns—Natural and Colored 
Glanzstoff Rayon—50 to 300 denier. 


Sole Sales Agents in Carolinas and Va. for 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 














Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 
The Halliwell Company 

RHODE ISLAND. 





PAWTUCKET, 


= aN gr - “ae aad JOS PA 


‘arded 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps ° 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 











| The MONTGOMERY cO., "Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
| COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
| Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
| Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 
TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliante, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior ‘Electri- 
cal Purposes. 
| 


New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





Le Bon BLEACH AND Dye Works, INc. 
1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 

MERCERIZE, 
BLEACH 
and DYE 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, Threads, 
Hosiery, Rubber Linings, ete., Coning, 
Tubing, Reeling, Bleaching and Dye- 
ing Rayons a Specialty. 
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Cotton Market Breaks 








Weakness in Stocks and High 
Call Money Cause Heavy Selling 


HE cotton futures market met a 

rather severe break during the 
week. This, no doubt, has reflected a 
combination of influences beginning, 
perhaps, with the failure of bullish 
features to materially stimulate demand 
above 2lc. for the spring months and 
culminating, probably, with the severe 
break in the stock market and sensa- 
tional advance in call money rates. 
Liquidation was extremely heavy on 
Tuesday when the market broke to 
20.20c. for May deliveries or more than 
a cent a pound below the recent high 
level, while the new October contract 
sold off to 19.38 or 122 points below 
the recent high price. Offerings sub- 
sided at these figures, as if the more 
urgent liquidation of speculative long 
accounts had run its course, and there 
were rallies later in the week which 
met further spurts of offerings. The 
selling, however, was much less active 
than previously, and on the whole the 
market seemed to be finding _ itself 
around the 193 to 20c. levels. 

It does not appear that the decline 
has reflected any particular change in 
the fundamental position of cotton. 
Nearly all the news of the week has 
tended to strengthen confidence in a 
substantially reduced end-season carry- 
over, while there has been no reason 
for any change of opinion as to pros- 
pective requirements. In short, the 
beginning of April finds the trade at the 
threshold, one may say, of the new crop 
planting with every prospect that sup- 
plies of old crop cotton will be down to 
something less than 44 million bales 
by the end of the season and that the 
world will need over rather than under 
15 million bales of American cotton for 
the coming season if prices remain 
around or below the 20c. level. It has 
been just this prospect which accounted 
for the recent bullish sentiment and ad- 
vance in prices. 


Perhaps Acreage Increase 


It seems, however, that more recently 
there has been a little more disposition 
to consider the possibility of a sub- 
stantial increase in acreage and of a 
sufficient crop. This view as to acreage 
would seem to be based upon theories 
as to the reactions of present prices on 
the attitude of growers, rather than any- 
thing of a really definite or tangible 
character. The ultimate acreage will 
depend, in some measure, at least, upon 
weather conditions during the planting 
season and while it may not prove 


serious, there have already been con- 
siderable delays in new crop preparation. 

No matter what the acreage, the 
crop has before it not only the hazards 
of the planting and germinating season 
and those of the growing season, but 
the threat of boll weevil damage. On 
the whole it would seem premature to 
take a decided position either way on 
crop ideas before the first of April and 
perhaps the most arresting feature in 
the situation with reference to coming 
supplies is the undoubted fact that a 
large crop will be needed. 


Less Spot Demand 


Spot demand has fallen off substan- 
tially since the filling of March com- 
mitments, while shippers who may be 
short of May or later requirements, 
have not yet shown a great deal of 
interest. Perhaps they are waiting for 
a nearer view of the new crop start 
before buying, but the general impres- 
sion is that considerable old crop cotton 
is still needed. If so, the buying should 
prove a sustaining factor on further de- 
clines and might intensify advances, 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed 
Mar. 21 High 


Net 


March. . 25 SG Fee EE cee “Saede 
April... 20.84 20.84 20.46 20.57 —.27 
May.... 21.00 21.15 20.20 20.69 —.31 
June.. 20.78 20.78 20.25 20.40 —.38 
: ee 20.58 20.70 19.63 20.14 —.44 
August.... 20.54 20.54 19.95 20.04 -—.50 
September 20.52 20.52 19.85 19.80 —.72 
October... 20.42 20.43 19.38 19.93 —.49 
November. 20.44 20.44 19.82 19.95 —.49 
December. 20.49 20.60 19.37 20.00 —.49 
January... 20.50 20.59 19.42 19.99 —.51 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, March 22...... 21.10c. 19.88. 11. 10d. 
Saturday, March 23.... 21.05c. 19.78. 10.97d. 
Monday, March 25.. 20.80c. 19.68c. 10. 86d. 
Tuesiay, March 26... 20.75ce. 19.492.. 10.92d. 
Wednesday, March 27.. 20.85c. 19.67c. 10. 84d. 
Thursday, March 28.... 20.95¢e. 19.75¢. 10. 96d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


— Stocks ——. 


Prices This Last 

March 27 Week Year 
Gal 19.90 429,146 359,250 
N. O.. 19.67 343,792 442,712 
Mob 19.50 28,855 12,571 
Sav... 19.79 31,969 38,243 
Nor 19.75 73,711 68,101 
nN, 2. 20. 85 138,006 163,148 
Hous 19.85 667,026 640,483 
Aug 19. 56 78,818 60,679 
Mem. 19.05 223,839 224,293 
St. L 19.25 20,925 4,815 
1. BR. 19.18 14,382 15,825 
Dal... ee aaron Sar ers 
Mont 19.15 
F. W... 19. 40 
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while the general trend of values will 
probably be determined by a gradual 
crystallization of sentiment regarding 
the acreage, use of fertilizer, and the 
start of the crop generally. Nothing 
more definite has been learned regarding 
the boll weevil situation, but Govern- 
ment reports on survival and early 
spring emergence are expected within 
the next week. Meanwhile, the move- 
ment of cotton to New York continues, 
with the certificated stock here now 
aggregating in the neighborhood of 
105,000 bales, while the May premium 
would suggest that it may be further 
increased. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 

Market Mar. 20 Mar. 27Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 20.25 19.90 —35 19.60 4,937 
New Orleans. 20.00 19.67 —33 19.52 6,025 
Mobile...... 19.80 19.50 —30 19.30 624 
Savannah... 20.08 19.79 —29 19.70 912 
Norfolk... 20.06 19.75 —31 19.88 1,185 
New York... 21.25 20.85 —40 19.90 3,001 
Augusta... 19.81 19.56 —25 19.50 1,557 
Memphis. 19.30 19.05 —25 18.90 11,232 
St. Teeme.:.. 19:50 18:25 —2) FSP . casi, 
Houston... 20.10 19.85 —25 19.50 8,787 
Dallas...... 19.60 19.40 —20 18.80 7,742 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas, phis gomery gusta age 
GO hes Si 90 .90F .70F 63 .79F 
S. G. M. 607 .657~ = .557 50 .59F 
Re ead « .35¢ 8 .40¢ =. 40F 3 et 
SM... ket 6 ane eee ee . 26 
S.%,, WR... ote A a” ee aa 
Re 1.00* 1.25* 1.50* 1.50* 1.63* 
8S. G. OF*... 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.25% 2.44% 
CER viva cike 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29% 
YELLOW TINGED 
2 . Seer 50° .60% .50% .25% 44 
S. M. 1.00% .90% .75% .75% .89* 
Mer. ...... 1.75% 1.25% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 
S. L. M.** 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.14% 
L. M.**, 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% 2.89% 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M. 1.50% 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1.30 
S. M.** 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01? 
BFF is a2 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.65% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.*...... 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.75% 1.58° 
SEF... 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.22% 
MPO esc 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97* 


*Off middling. +On middling. 


Sales Less in South 


Cotton Harder to Buy but Shippers 
Not Bidding Up 


Mempuis, TENN., March 25—Sales 
of cotton in this market have dropped 
off rather heavily since the recent de- 
cline in contract values. Sales on one 
or two days during the week were only 
a few hundred bales; the week’s total 
was very good, season considered, al- 
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Ten Pound Cones 


iS for your convenience 


High speed warping has pro- 
vided a very definite place for 
the ten pound cone. 


Quissett customers have been 
highly appreciative of the added 
convenience of these cones. They 
are particularly adapted for 
plush, tire cord, worsted, woolen, 
carpet mills, etc. 


Quissett offers a specialized yarn 
service replete in a host of num- 
bers and twists. These yarns 
are typical of the best New 
Bedford offers. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarides, 
Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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In Tune With 
Modern Needs 


A close-knit relationship between yarn source and 
user is a distinct advantage nowadays. ‘The quality 
combed products of 12 mills are offered you through 
the Armstrong-Winget group. Let us work with 
you... single and plies . . . 6s to 120s. 


The 


Armstrong- Winget 
Mills 


A. W. LATTA, Agent 





PHILADELPHIA Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 

308 Chestnut Street Dunn Manufacturing Co. 

— Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 


80 Federal st. Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 


NEW YORK Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
PROVIDENCE 40 Worth St. Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
75 Westminster St. Wymojo Yarn Mills 


CHICAGO 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Johnston Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 

Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 











Waterman, Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. 


CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30s to 120s 

from Combed Sakelarides and American Cottons. 

Suitable for thread manufacturers, silk manufac- 

turers and those requiring exceptional high quality 
yarns for special purposes. 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Spinners and Processors of Combed Yarns Mercerized, 
Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized 
yarns 30s to 80s. 
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though far below that of any week for 
more than a month. Cotton has been 
harder to buy since the decline in 
futures; most asked prices represent an 
advance in basis offsetting partially—in 
some instances the whole—decline in 
futures. 

Shipper inquiry is active, but there is 
no disposition to bid the basis up. Ship- 
pers bought freely early in the month on 
the advancing market and found rather 
easy sailing by reason of the advance; 
it is quite probable that they took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to cover 
March commitments and that less than 
the usual month-end covering activity is 
to be expected. However, with com- 
mitments running through June and 
with some grades and staples becoming 
scarce, it is unlikely that any favorable 
opportunity to reduce the short interest 
will be cast aside; many existing com- 
mitments were entered upon months 
ago, when basis was a cent or more a 
pound under present values, and, al- 
though basis is still cheap, compared 
with what is considered normal, ship- 
pers say they are paying about the limit 
without subjecting themselves to serious 
losses on old commitments. 

Final ginnings, reported Wednesday 
by the Bureau of the Census, included 
701,756 bales from the Yazoo Basin in 
Mississippi; this compares with 517,- 
182 bales last year. The staple associa- 
tion reports unsold stocks of 104.233 
bales compared with receipts of 229,158 
bales. Arkansas compress stocks ap- 
proximate 125,000 bales compared with 
175,000 bales last year. Memphis re- 
ceipts for the week were heavy, due 
largely to shipments here from flood 
territory; earlier in the year there were 
heavy shipments from points subject to 
flood, but the movement subsided until 





Market Statistics 


Basis Middling 
Saturday Saturday 
Mar. 23 Mar. 16° 
10 markets average. . 19.60 19,92 
Moempbis........<.. 19.20 19,45 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strictly Middling Prices Steady 


eli eee tae 22.55 
1 3-16-in. Nominal 33 9b aa" 28 


1}-in. Nominal 28.60@29. 50 


Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 


20.472 30.324 31.289 
18.227 23.580 24.699 
60.375 71.682 95.919 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


Memphis total.......... 
F.o.b. included—total.. . . 
UODARTINUE 5 56s vesic weirs 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts... Dirge stag 16,194 8,660 11,098 
Gross receipts........ 40,566 20,185 48,451 
Total since Aug. I, net 780,882 610,877 716,200 
Shipments........... 141,986 25,437 58,141 
Total since Aug. |..... 1,438,677 1,177,325 1,872,792 
Totalstock.......... 224,936 228,381 227.976 
Decrease for week..... 1,420 5,252 19,690 
Unsold stock in hands 
_of Memphis factors 67,000 69,000 73,000 
Decrease for week... .. *940 4,555 5,588 


—_———— 


* Increase 


recently when the high water aroused 
fears. 

Reassuring statements are still being 
issued by weather bureau and other 
officials, but predictions as to the crest 
of the flood, which is spoken of as likely 
to amount to nothing more than “a high 
water” have gradually been raised; two 
weeks ago a crest of 37 feet, on the 
Memphis gauge, was predicted; 40 feet 





ticularly true of mills that formerly 
required full 1% inch or flat 1s inch 
cottons, which in middling is 200 to 250 
points higher than commercial 1% inch. 

Both old and new crop Egyptian con- 
tracts have declined on the Alexandria 
market in sympathy with New York 
futures, although, as has been the case 
for several weeks new crop Uppers are 
relatively stronger than old crop months 
while new crop Sak. is slightly weaker 
than old crop contracts. For the week 
the April Upper contract is off 63 points 





COTTON CONSUMPTION 


AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, has issued the 
February report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active cotton spindles, as 


follows: 
foreign, which is in 500-pound bales.) : 


(Cotton in running bales, counting round as half bales, except 


Cotton Cotton On Hand Feb. 28— Cotton 
-—Consumed During—. In In Public Spindles 
7 Mos. Consuming Storage ctive 
Ending Establish- and at During 
Feb. Feb. 28 ments Compresses February 
Year (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Number) 
United States.......... 1929 598,098 4,049,461 1,746,537 3,876,215 31,007,936 
1928 572,875 4,200,369 1,668,649 4,313,843 31,726,452 
Cotton-growing States.... 1929 454,864 3,097,088 1,274,580 3,666,685 18,070,204 
1928 428,741 3,118,161 1,124,881 3,999,131 17,850,788 
New England States.... 1929 122,697 808,384 407,395 93,659 11,667,152 
1928 122,049 903,031 462,519 115,313 12,447,368 
All otner States......... 1929 20,537 143,989 64,562 115,871 1,270,580 
1928 22,085 179,177 81,249 199,399 1,428,296 
INCLUDED ABOVE 
Egyptian Cotton. 1929 19,479 131,460 45,545 We. vce suas 
1928 20,435 141,682 53,958 ee 
Other foreign Cotton.. 1929 6,422 41,085 32,673 SEAN Gwnckees 
1928 6,876 46,567 30,513 Cee cee cea 
Amer.-Egyptian Cotton. 1929 1,339 8,909 6,007 i re 
1928 1,426 8,956 6,017 4,792 
NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 
Linters 1929 68,060 477,556 222,216 85,850 
1928 57,798 463,537 232,008 63,568 





has been exceeded, 41 feet is officially 
predicted and some veteran river men 
expect 42 feet; 46 feet was reached in 
1927. Heavy rains during the next 
week or two would complicate matters. 
The early part of the week was favor- 
able for outdoor work and very good 
progress was made in new crop prepara- 
tions ; towards the end of the week, there 
were very heavy rains in portions of the 
eastern belt. Southwestern Texas re- 
ceived beneficial rains. 


Extra Staples Steady 


Advance in Basis Absorbs Most 
of Decline in Futures 


Boston, March 27.—Interest of many 
spinners in extra staple and the shorter 
premium cottons seems to have increased 
with the decline in futures, but there 
has been no proportionate increase in 
sales because it has been the policy of 
most shippers to raise basis as futures 
have declined, with the result that flat 
prices, or asking prices at least, are 
about where they were two weeks ago. 
This has checked sales, but spinners 
have been picking up small lots at more 
favorable prices, and quite a number 
are getting cotton at “a price” by ac- 
cepting a little lower grade than for- 
merly. In some instances, also, they 
find it possible to get along with cotton 
#z inch shorter than usual; this is par- 
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while the October contract at $23.80 de- 
clined 61 points; May Sak. dropped 41 
points, while the November contract at 
$37.84 is off 46 points. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
Posse aweaaas 234 to 24 c. 244 to 24%c. 
lg in. to Ifin...... 23% to 244c. 24} to 25c. 
BE Gy iee cde eeer as 24 to 24$c. 242 to 2530. 
i. ee 273 to 28c. 28% to 29c. 
i du viinyncowas 30 to 3lec. 31 to 326. 


Basis on New York, May 20, 69c. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for April- 
May shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 37.25c., off 0.40c.; Medium 
Uppers, 26.50c., off 0.65c. from March 
20. They report closing prices March 
27 on the Alexandria exchange as fol- 
lows: May Sak., $37.44, off 4lc.; 
April Uppers, $23.30, off 63c. from 
March 20. 





Textile Show for Danielson 


Connecticut Textile Asso- 
ciation will hold its biennial textile 
show in Danielson, Conn., for three 
days in June. It will be held in the 
State Armory where the past two ex- 
hibitions have taken place.- Danielson 
was selected over Norwich. 


Eastern 
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Floor space is an important 
consideration in all mills,and 
especially so where greater 
production is required with- 
out any increase in the 
floor space being possible. 


The Universal High Speed 
Warping System effectually 
solves the space problem 


Originators of High Speed 
Warping from Cones 
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as its productivity is so 
many times greater than 
the older forms of warping. 


Added to this fact are the 
advantages of uniform ten- 
sion and undistorted yarn 
with the attendant improve- 


ment in cloth quality and 


the economy in weaving. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


CUMPANY 
BOSTUN _ 





GHIA Ns WINDER 
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RAYON 





Better Quality Yarns Popular 





Rayon Producers Report 
Steady Increase in Orders 


EMAND for rayon yarn _ con- 

tinues the come-back tendency 
which has been featuring that market 
more and more each week, since the 
February: price revisions slowed up 
buying all along the line. The week 
was quite active with considerable busi- 
ness being written in the better quality 
yarns producers said. One important 
firm was oversold on several numbers, 
and deliveries were behind. The in- 
creased demand for higher grades has 
resulted in increased output of these 
goods. 

Some factors attributed this trend in 
part at least, to the plan adopted by cer- 
tain knitters following the rayon price 
cut, of improving the quality of gar- 
ments rather than cutting their own 
prices. 

The call for 150 denier 36 filament 
was very pronounced, producers said; 
a good deal of this business comes 
from underwear knitters who  pre- 
viously had used the 150 denier 24 fila- 
ment. Knitters of rayon fabrics, and 
tubular goods also are falling in line 
with the trade-up tendency, and are 
buying more actively of the better 
grades, it was stated. 

Rayon producers who plan to enter 
the cellulose acetate field this year ap- 
pear to have generally decided to con- 
tinue the use of the word “rayon” in 
this new field. This point excited much 
interest in the trade, in view of the 
fact that the outstanding firm in the 
cellulose acetate field is rigidly opposed 
to acceptance of “rayon” as a generic 
term, and is merchandising its own 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 18 $2.50 81.70 
75 30 2.60 1.75 
100 18 2.10 1.40 
100 40 2.20 1.65 
125 18 1:55 1.25 
125 36 1.60 tz) 
150 24-32 1.30 1.20 
150 36 1235 1.25 
150 60 1.50 1.25 
170 24-27 1.30 1.20 
170 60 1.50 1.20 
200 30 i295 1.15 
200 60 1.22 135 
300 40-60 1.10 1.05 
400 72 1.10 1.05 
450 54 1.10 1.05 
600 72-96 1.10 1.05 
900 100-144 1.10 1.05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality 


yarns under an individual trademarked 
title. 

Several producers of viscose process 
yarns, who are planning to make cel- 
lulose acetate rayon, discussed this 
question during the week. They said 
they interpreted “rayon” as a generic 
term, and that they intended to con- 
tinue to use it in this broad sense. They 
pointed out that large sums of money 
have been spent on educating the public 
to the individual qualities and advan- 
tages of rayon; much, if not all of this 
good-will and the money it represents 
would be lost, if use of the word 
“rayon” were not fully exploited, they 
said. 


Good Call for 
Rayon Waste 


Increased Demand Strengthens 
Prices—Factors Report More 


Spot Shipments by Dealers 


Steady prices with active buying 
featured the rayon waste market during 
the week. The shortage of waste ap- 
peared to have eased somewhat, but 
advance buying is still the rule. Con- 
verters placed a fair amount of orders 
with rayon waste traders this week, 
mostly for delivery in early May. Cer- 
tain waste dealers said their customers 
were showing a disposition to withhold 
future orders, and to insist on imme- 
diate shipment. At present, with waste 
so hard to get, traders are reluctant 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer, Qual. Qual. ier Qual. Qual. 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.60 $1.25 
50 2.72 2.50 140 1.40 25 
75 2.50 1.70 150 1.30 1.20 
100 2.10 1.40 160 1.30 1.20 

Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 

175 $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 








eo 


to take spot business. However, there 
is some waste available, and a fair 
amount of spot buying was done during 
the past few days. 

This easing up of the situation has 
encouraged rayon waste consumers to 
hope for a more pliable market. They 
are complaining on two main points— 
the traders’ insistence on future buy- 
ing, and the high prices. The future 
buying problem was one of the chief 
market issues discussed by waste con- 
sumers during the week. They said 
future buying represented a_ business 
hazard, because of the general trend 
toward hand-to-mouth policy. They 
disliked binding themselves to buy a 
given quantity several months in ad- 
vance, when they couldn’t gauge what 
the market conditions for their own 
products would be at that time, they 
said. 


Waste Scarce in Europe 


Dispatches from Europe report an 
acute scarcity of waste. This situation, 
which has been developing through 
some months, is aggravated by high 
prices, it is stated. One European firm 
which buys abroad for American deal- 
ers said the whole market there at pres- 
ent was most unsatisfactory. Prices 
have soared to a point where there is 
little or no profit margin left, they 
stated. 

According to statistics made public 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
the initial cost of rayon waste continues 
to rise. These figures show that the 
average initial cost of rayon waste im- 
ported during February reached 16} 
cents. This figure, while slightly lower 
than January, was the highest figure in 
many months. Switzerland, the largest 
supplier, invoiced the highest priced 
waste at 23} cents, with Italy follow- 
ing closely at 22 cents. The lowest 
price waste came from China at 34c. 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 

100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste ie dios . 41-. 42e- 

Open unbleached waste ; . 37e. 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.).. . 26—. 28c. 

Colored thread waste. .17¢. 

Colored clips... . . l6e. 


Den-_ Fila- Den-_ Fila- , 
ier ment Price ier ment Price Bl art erted Rayon won . 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 eee oe -624—. 65¢. 
6045 3.75 180 135 «2.30. Bpacgnaned tops... ooo 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 Bleached garnets .38- . 45e. 
100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 Unbleached garnets .32- .34e. 
120 90 2.90 Colored garnets. -25— .28c. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


Inc. 
29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
—, 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Combination Twists, Fast i | 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 


























“EN KA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


Le 


The consensus of opinion amongst manufacturers 
of Discrella-made articles: 


“They Sell More Easily and at Our Price” 


Cw~S 





U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM, Inc Whitehall | 


New York 8572-8389 | 


SKEINS 
NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
- SPUNRAYARN 
@ ABEECO MILL, INC,, 505-Sth Ave. New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
pe Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 





Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 
RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Rayon Imports for February 


The Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has issued 
the following figures on imports of 
rayon yarns, waste, staple fiber and 
yarns made from waste into the United 
States during the month of February, 
1929: 


Yarns, Threads and 


Filaments Pounds Dollars 
Meveteee.. 56 Sew 15,277 11,187 
Belgium....... 20,893 21,113 
PESGOR:.. 6. ..sn- 215,930 144,634 
Germany....... 455,106 421,617 
Hungary......... 4443 2,822 
tenia i Gina's 294,008 193,682 
Netherlands... ... 190,300 151,140 
Switzerland...... 68,706 55,626 
United Kingdom.. 3,969 5,502 
6. 200 230 

pees. oe. os 1,266,564 1,007,553 

Waste 
Austria.... 40,360 5,292 
France..... 15,525 1,206 
Germany..... 81,524 5,452 
OS Ee ee 17,638 3,892 
Netherlands...... 2,787 167 
Switzerland...... 172,386 40,920 
United Kingdom. 80,261 11,428 
Canaua..<.... 21,029 3,144 
British India... .. 5,957 534 
Chee... 35:0 ee 3,470 111 
Ss 6:5: ahdo i 33,518 5,237 
Australia......... 2,485 310 
Votaliosis.. 476,940 77,693 
Staple Fiber 
Germany... 9,916 5,314 
lk ea 175735 6,460 
MMO 2084 Ss 27,651 11,774 
Yarns made from Waste 
Switzerland...... 17,610 11,109 


Rayon Institute on Acetate 
Classification 


It is felt at Rayon Institute of 
America, Inc., that the Treasury De- 
partment decision in respect to classi- 
fication of cellulose acetate artificial 
silk yarn is to be interpreted, if cor- 
rectly read, as referring only to the 
rates of duty which shall be paid on 
artificial silk made by the cellulos> 
acetate process. 

This does not alter the Rayon Insti- 
tute’s view that the word “rayon” is 
generally accepted and recognized by 
the trade and public to mean and in- 
dicate those fibers formerly known as 
artificial silk. 

“The wording of the Treasury De- 
partment decision would indicate to 
us,” representatives of Rayon Institute 
said, “that yarns made by the cellulose 
acetate process are still in that group 
formerly known as artificial silk. While 
cellulose acetate yarn is a cellulose 
ester, it still comes within the defini- 
tion given by an important public body 
that the term ‘rayon’ properly desig- 


nates those products, the basis and 
chief ingredient which is cellulose.” 

Members of Rayon Institute who will 
soon be manufacturing yarns by the 
cellulose acetate process have already 
announced that the yarns thus to be 
made, fall within the genericism of 
the word “rayon” as already defined. 
They will, of course, it is stated, adopt 
brand names to distinguish their par- 
ticular product. 


Glanzstoff Employes 


Given Wage Increase 





Agreement Settles Strike at John- 
son City, Tenn.— Union Will 
Not Be Recognized 


Jounson City, TENN.—The so-called 
“wildcat” strike of employes at the 
American Glanzstoff Corp’s. plant in 
Happy Valley, at the edge of Elizabeth- 
ton, has been settled. Representatives 
of the striking employes met in con- 
ference with representatives of the com- 
pany, and an agreement was reached by 
which the workers were given a wage 
raise of 12 to 20%. This increase, it is 
reported, places the American Glanzstoff 
workers on the same scale as the em- 
ployes of the American Bemberg Corp. 

Under the terms of the agreement the 
company will not recognize the union 
but will not discriminate against union 
members. Immediately following the 
settlement, the troops and deputies who 
were called here to maintain order, were 
withdrawn. 

The strike started on March 13, and 
officially concluded on March 22. 
Officials of the American Federation of 
Labor, of which organization many of 
the Glanzstoff employes were mem- 
bers, stated after the strike started that 
they had tried to keep the employes at 
works, but that the employes dis- 
regarded them, and went out. 

A committee representing the strikers 
drew up the following agreement, which 
they stated was approved by the com- 
pany: 


“In employing help no discrimination 
whatever shall be shown. There shall be 
no discrimination because of union mem- 
bership. On your open shop clause we have 
agreed. 

“As operations have to be resumed grad- 
ually, preferences should be given to those 
who are experienced and to those who 
have dependents to support. Each worker 
should be guaranteed his former position 
and each department to start full as needed. 

“There shall be a committee of workers 
should grievances arise and company will 
meet same. 

“All injunctions now pending shall be 
withdrawn. 

“Wage scale for men employes should 
be the same as the rate prevailing in the 
Bemberg plant prior to March 18, 1929. 

“Wage scale for women.—18c. per hour 
for the beginners for the first three weeks; 
20c. per hour for the fourth to the sixth 
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week; 22c. per hour after six weeks; 24c. 
per hour for longer and efficient service.” 


Following the settlement, Dr. Arthur 
Mothwurf, President of the American 
Glanzstoff Corp., issued this statement : 

“The management rejoices at the report 
that there is no more obstacle for its em- 
ployes to return to work and while it is. 
anxious to appease matters it must never- 
theless guard against a misconception of 
its position. 

“Reference is made in the papers to an 
‘agreement’ of which the management has 
no knowledge, and to which it is no party. 

“In fairness to its employes the man- 
agement did not feel justified in dealing 
with or even receiving a committee which 
is not representative of the majority of its 
employes. 

“On reading this so-called agreement it 
strikes us that it about conforms with 
confidential instructions issued by the man- 
agement to its departments on March 15, 
following an investigation of the reasons 
for this dissatisfaction which precipitated 
the deplorable events. 

“The management stands on these in- 
structions and on its previously expressed 
decision to refuse to recognize the right 
of any third party, to speak for the em- 
ployes, as it has always been and will be 
the policy of the company to voluntarily 
adjust grievances if they are brought to its 
attention by a pronerly selected committee, 
which is really working for the best inter- 
est of the employes. 

“In the selection of the latter we hold 
to equal rights for everyone without dis- 
tinction or consideration of his other 
affiliations. 

“We want to take this occasion to ex- 
press something of our appreciation for the 
services of General Bold in his capacity 
as adjustant general and representative of 
Governor Horton and of his efforts toward 
preservation of law and order and the 
execution of the orders of the court. We 
likewise extend our thanks to all those 
who exerted and offered their services for 
the purpose of a peaceful settlement.” 


To Demonstrate Washability of 
Rayon 


W. G. Conover, chairman of the com- 
mittee on textile relations of the- 
Laundry Owners’ National Association 
of the United States and Canada will 
illustrate a talk on the washability of 
rayons at the association’s annual con- 
vention April 4, 5 and 6 at the Hotel’ 
Statler, Boston, with fabrics from the 
collection of the Rayon Institute of~ 
America, Inc. 


Gerli Named Chairman 


of Raw Silk Group 


Announcement of the election of 
Paolino Gerli, of E. Gerli & Co., Inc., 
as chairman of the executive committee - 
of the raw silk division of the Silk As- 
sociation of America, Inc., was made- 
following a recent meeting of the divi- 
sion. Other members of the committee - 
elected were A. J. Borner, Hara & Co.; 
B. H. A. Hofmann, Morimura, Arai 
& Co., Ltd.; Takeo Ito, Mitsui & Co., 
Ltd.; Charles Muller, Sulzer Rudolph. 
& Co., Inc.; E. T. Seward, Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., Ltd., and M. A. 
Salembier, Salembier & Villate. Inc. 
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Our trade mark upon the finished 

fabric, whether Dyed, Printed or 
Weighted, carries a definite assur- 
ance of the highest attainments in 
quality of workmanship. 


‘a 


> <o 
*40e mark * 


"Othe Hallmark of Quality” The United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING + + SKEIN DYEING 


LODI - ~ NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 132 MADISON AVENUE 









LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON N. J, and ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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SUPUUUUAUEETAALE TLL UEAAe 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HostERY MANUFACTURERS 


RAW & THROWN SILK 





ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


SPUUCUACETUUEEEOLOUUEOUAOAAOO OCTET TUTTE PS 


PO 














OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 


very best grade of 
silk obtainable 


FI RTH OLDEST 


‘ rT DYEING PLANT 
f a for Piece Goods, Spe- 


= FOST ER cializing Exclusively in 


Fine Wool and Worsted 


=i COMPANY Silk and Wool Fabrics 
of 


a 

STREET. P Hay ane (Knit or Woven). 
fis 8 Key L IAD Also Mohair Fabrics, 
My 


Bradford Finish 






s3t Ss 


4% “®& ; ee | 
VPA NEW YORK OFFICE ; 
; hip | 267 Fifth Avenue Philadelphia ee en peti 
WA JAPAN OFFICE Pen 225 W. 34th 8. 
tem x a Teisan Bldg., Yokohama wea 
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Raw Silk Weak as 


Lull Lowers Prices 


Week is Variable, Little Real 
Interest Being Shown by 
Weavers or Knitters 


The between-seasons lull in the raw 
silk and silk yarn trades made its in- 
fluence felt very perceptibly on the raw 
silk market last week. Prices opened 
weak, and though they made several 
efforts to rally, there was little real 
strength shown all week. The consum- 
ing market was indifferent at the start, 
but a drop of prices on March 20, 
spurred orders somewhat. The situa- 
tion improved slightly next day, but 
weakened again on March 22, sending 
prices downward once more. 

These variations continued more or 
less steadily all week. Purchasers were 
in a playful mood, and did little serious 
buying. Each price drop brought orders 
which in turn strengthened the market, 
whereupon demand again would slacken. 
There was little interest shown by 
broadsilk mills. Some traders reported 
a few small orders, but as a whole 
weavers were hesitant. It is not be- 
lieved that these firms will do any real 
buying of raw goods until summer fab- 
ric production gets under way on a big 
scale. 

The current unsteadiness of the raw 
silk market was a topic of much dis- 
cussion during the week, both at traders’ 
offices and on the floor of the Silk Ex- 
change. Traders and importers lay the 
blame to various causes. The growing 
demand for rayon, some said, was a 
contributory factor; as a matter of fact, 
however, the trader generally does not 
take the rayon competition with any 
great seriousness. Another, and perhaps 
more plausible reason mentioned was 
the tendency wherever possible to wait 
for new crop developments. 

Another element which _ traders 
thought might have helped to cause 
buying hesitancy was the fact that the 
Yokohama filatures are planning in- 


creased production. It is believed that 
some of the American consumers are 
holding off in the hope that increased 
output in Japan will ease the market all 
along the line. 


Thrown Silk Prices 


Decline Five Cents 


Slackening of Demand Brings Drop 
In Japans and Trams—Mar- 
ket Generally Quiet 


Indifferent buying, both as regards 
Japans and hosiery trams, developed a 
weak market in thrown silk, this 
week, and sent prices down 5c. on 
practically all numbers. The lowered 
rate brought no great flurry of 
orders, throwsters said; a few broad- 
silk firms placed business here and 
there, but on the whole the demand 
was light. The broadsilk call was for 
spot delivery in practically all instances. 

Throwsters are now reconciled to a 
few weeks of indifferent buying. This 
is an in-between period, and there will 
be little real activity before the middle 
of April, it is thought. Broadsilk firms 
are hanging fire; with spring business 
on the wane, and summer lines not yet 
in real demand, the weavers are not in 
the market for any great quantities of 
yarn. Several New York throwsters 
who were interviewed this week, said a 
favorable turn in *the weather would 
probably improve the whole situation by 
spurring on the call for summer fabrics, 
and encouraging the mills to increased 
production, which in turn would neces- 
sitate additional supplies of yarn. 

The weakness in hosiery trams was 
attributed to the fact that knitters are 
well covered. Although a few mills 
have been asking for early shipment, 
most of the hosiery manufacturers still 
buy in advance. Throwsters said that 
the hosiery trade as a whole is well cov- 
ered on early yarn needs, some havine 
placed orders for delivery as late as 
June. 








Spun Silk Firm; 
Active Trading 


Broadsilk Mills Place Orders 
Freely—Unusually Good 
Two-ply Season 


Unaffected by the general weakness 
of raw and thrown silk prices, the spun 
silk market held firm all week, and there 
was a healthy turnover of business, both 
on singles and doubles. Broadsilk mills 
bought freely at current quotations, as 
did the hosiery knitters and the woolen 
and worsted weavers. 

Several spinners commented that the 
2-ply season was unusually good this 
year, and was lasting well beyond its 
normal period. Doubles were in active 
call all through the past week, much to 
the surprise of the spinners themselves. 
Singles have begun their summer activ- 
ity, but on a small scale. 

The woolen and worsted demand was 
one of the features of current trading. 
These weavers are buying with some 
eagerness, and show no disposition to 
haggle on prices. Most of this silk is 
going into stripings on woolen and 
worsted broadgoods, it was stated. 

Spinners reported a fairly easy silk 
waste market. Prices at this end are 
normal, and they can get all the waste 
they want without difficulty, they said. 


Silk Grade Differentials for 
April 


The adjustment committee of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange has fixed 
the following price differentials be- 
tween basis grade and the premium and 
discount grades of raw silk, which may 
be delivered against Exchange con- 
tracts during April: 

Grade A, 60c. premium over basis 
grade; B, 25c. premium; C, 12c. pre- 
mium; D, basis grade; E, 10c. discount ; 
F, 15c. discount; W, 5c. discount; X, 
10c. discount; Y, 2c. premium; Z, 3c. 
discount. 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk Raw Silk Raw Silk Exchange 
(60 day basis) (60 day basis) , 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.60 Japan‘filature, grand XX, 13/15....$5.55 Month ee For the = <a ont 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.40 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 5.25 : eos , 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.70 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 5.10 March...... 4.98 5.02 4.96 mace,” alway 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.40 Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 5:10 April........ 4.97 4.99 4.95 4.98 +.01 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.20 Japan filature, best X, 13/15........ 5.00 May.. ee, ee Se Se 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5.35 Japan filature, X, 13/15............ 5.00 June........ 4.95 4.97 4.90 4.94 —.O0l 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops................. 2.55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 4.35 July........ 4.88 4.89 4.86 4.89 +.0! 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 7.15 Canton filature, new style 20/22..... 4.15 August...... 4.85 4.86 4.81 4.82 —.03 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.35 Tussah flature, 8 cocoon........... 2°90 ‘September... .... 4.85 4.80 4.83 ..... 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 6.05 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... 5.25 October..... 4.85 4.81 4.81 4.83 —.02 
Hoatery tram, crack XX..............0000: 6.05 Grand XX (White) 20/22.......... 5.20 November... .... 4.80 4.78 4.80 ..... 
Hosiery tram, XX..........0+-+.000eee eee. 5.90 Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22........... 5.20 March 20 to March 26—Total contracts, 487; total 
. Sp. crack (White) 20/22............ 5.15 | mumber of bales 2,435; total approximate value 

Spun Silk -Yarns Crack (Yellow) 20/22.............. 5.15 $1,675,275. 

Terms: 2% 10, net 60 Crack (White) 20/22............. ; See 
OO ON coun $4.70 
PN Pikes ss cicass 4.55 Siaacccndciae 3.69 
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‘Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wiis Chornton, R. I. | 











- MERION WORSTED MILLS 


lines eee 






eee aa 







Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Te —<—<— 
New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 





Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

* . es ars 
Underwear 


Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS | 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 








French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 
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HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorRSTED YARNS AND Tops 
All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 


CoMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tops 

















KING MERINO 


Careful selection of raw material, careful process- 
ing, exacting inspection methods,—these are King 
Cotton earmarks that go for its merino products 
too. Silver mix and natural colors. 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 








Horner. Brothers Woolen Mills el 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 


FOUNDED 1836 














ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. | 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Woolen and YARNS 


Merino 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


For Weaving 
and Knitting 























WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving | 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. | 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 






SUUONATNEUDEMALEOGUUEGOUEGAUENOAOONGOONGUONENOUEONOUENOOEEAUUUOUUONUOEGUUEOOOOSOOUEOOUOOUUEOOUOOOUNOOUDEOGOUONAURONUUEOUOEOLUOODOLONAUROOLLEOOUIONES 


en 
E RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades « NOILS z 
2 TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine : 
: ANDREW K. HENRY = 
2 MAKERS 5s summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, & 


SaMAUNMAMALANEAUNAUEDEMAUUAUEOUENOOUUUOAEGAEUNDENEONU UND EOUEOUEUONUENUEUEUUONEEEEOUEUEOUOOO NO NUEAGEUROREACEN EN ONUNOEOOENO TMH 
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Spinners to Consider New Data 


Williams Will Address 
Meeting of National Group 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
that A. H. Williams of the Industrial 
esearch Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania will address the Na- 
tional Association of Worsted & 
Woolen Spinners at a meeting sched- 
uled for April 3, 10.30 a.m. at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Mr. 
Williams has been making a survey and 
analysis of production of sales worsted 
yarn in this country during a ten year pe- 
riod and he will present the entire survey 
and its interpretation to members of the 
association. The sufvey has been made 
without cost to the spinning trade and 
those who have seen the charts state 
that they present interesting facts con- 
cerning the spinning business that have 
not been gathered together heretofore. 
What use will be made of the conclu- 
sions arrived at in this survey and by 
whom they will be made effective remain 
to be seen, the spinning field being in an 
undecided state of mind at the present 
as to their future course of co-operative 
effort. At a meeting in New York last 
week when officials of the Wool Insti- 
tute conferred with spinners it was in- 
dicated there still is a fairly general 
opinion held by spinners that they 
should not withdraw from the Wool 
Institute but that the spinning field 
should take advantage of this co-op- 
erative organization to help the spin- 
ning trade overcome their own 
difficulties. 


May Form Own Institute 


On the other hand there are many 
spinners who believe the spinning trade 
can serve their interests best by the 
formation of their own institute and 
they feel that one well versed in the 


spinning business should be the head 
of the group in order to make it the 
most effective. Further meetings will 
be held and it is believed that other dis- 
cussions with officials of the Institute 
will be held before any definite decision 
is made. 

The sales spinning group have again 
placed their affairs in the hands of a 
central committee which will take this 
entire matter under advisement and 
will make a recommendation to their 
erincipals at the proper time, advising 
them which course in the opinion of 
this control committee is the proper 
one to take. The committee consists 
of nine prominent in the trade: Andrew 
S. Webb, S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Lewis H. Whitby, Wm. 
H. Grundy & Co., Inc., Bristol Pa., 
and A. T. Eastwick, Jas. Lees & Sons 
Co., Bridgeport, Pa., as representatives 
of the Bradford knitting group. 

Those representing the French sys- 
tem spinners are: Frank Payan of the 
French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. 
I., Col. Johnson of the Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., and Albert Sturs- 
berg, Germania Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
Members of the Bradford weaving 
group are: Arthur Harding, Erben- 
Harding Co., Philadelphia, N. B. 
Kneass Brooks, Boston, and E. A. 
Farnell, Woonsocket Worsted Mills. 


Spinners Change Minds 


This indicates there is a possibility 
of spinners changing their mind again 
so far as their entrance into the Wool 
Institute is concerned, they recently 
having announced definitely that they 
had decided not to take advantage of 
the invitation ‘to join the institute. 


(Continued on page 107) 
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Tops and Noils 
In Slow Market 


Restricted New Business in Both 
Sorts—Wool Top and Camelhair 
Noil Imports 





The top market has had another slow 
week. Quotations are generally un- 
changed from a week ago. A little new 
business has been placed in merino and 
near-merino tops on the low level es- 
tablished last week. There is not suffi- 
cient business pressing at the moment 
to establish the market on its current 
price basis. Consumers having already 
made one success in forcing prices 
downward are likely to make further 
attempts, particularly as the wool situa- 
tion is in a rather unsettled position. 
The lowest prices of the year are being 
made in Missouri, Indiana and other 
states. Topmakers have recently been 
buyers and on the basis of their lower- 
priced supplies have been able to shade 
their medium top values to a point more 
in conformity with the consumer’s 
notion as to what they ought to pay 
under prevailing conditions of intense 
competition for the business offered. 

Consumption of noils is decreasing, 
judged by the restricted purchasing tak- 
ing place. The output is approximately 
normal for this period of the year. 
Prices in the noil market are very much 
what a dealer can get for his stock. 
The amount of business passing is in 
too small a volume to establish any 
firm market. There is some little call 
for fine white noils, with the domestic 
90-93c. and the Australian 95-98c. 

Camelhair noils furnish a feature of 
the market. Some manufacturers are 
doing a good business in camelhair 
overcoatings and cloakings. Prices on 
the camelhair noil cover a rather wide 
range from $1.20 for the low quality up 
to $2.10 for a choice noil. In wool noils 
the situation is without change. Some 
houses are wondering whether to buy 


(Continued on page 107) 





(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s)........... 1.15 -1.26 
2-16, low com. (36-40s).......... 1.20 -1.25 
2-20s to 2-24s, low } (44s)...... 1.25 -1.30 
2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488)... 1.373-1. 423 
2-268 to 2-30s, } bid. (480)... 1.473-1.523 
2-30s to 2-32s, } bid. S. A. 1.45 -1.50 
2-32s, } bid. (48-50s) . . ..» 1.573-1.623 
2-208, ¢ bid. (56s)..... . 1.624-1.65 
po ere 1.674-1.70 
ce RS eee 1.723-1.75 
ee OS eee 1.724-1.75 
2-368, $ bid. (60s). . 1.774-1.80 
re eS Oe aaa 1.824-1.85 
50s, high 3 bid. (64s)......... 1.974-2.023 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 073-2. 123 
PP SY COE evn 0660 cehvcccis 2.55 -2.60 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


French System 


20s, high, 3 bid. (50s)........... 1.523 
Ow a era 1.60 -1.624 
26s, ALL Serre 1.65 -1.673 
- BO Ses ee 1.72§-1.77% 
30s, fine warp (66-70s).......... 1. 824-1. 873 
40s, ¢ bld. (60-64s)............. 1.90 -1.95 
50s, MINA os 5.96% 6 he ceca 2.124-2.15 
SUS coe oc ct... dete, 2.50 -2.55 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208 low, } bld. (44s).......... 25 
2-18s to 2-20s, 3 bid. (50s)...... 45— 1.473 
SAG SE IS oc 0s oc ccesinen .50- 1.523 
pe SS * eee . 55-1.574 


pee re 1.623 
re ee ee 1.75- 1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
i PO craw conga neseakeaes 1.35 -1.373 
NS Kien as 0.9 PO's darnee 1.45 -1.473 
SEMEL dk aes cce neceeacn one 1.55 -1.574 
as I bing 3 oh en eine nl 1.65 -1.67§ 
Prices at Bradford, Eng 

8 d 
De IR occ di kde eee teenadin oe 
PRN sca bo po cena tn<amanies me 
INES oe a ae Sees aa as 
Oe ee ree yn 
Oe I anadaxd 3 sans gavesex see 6 61 
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What Fabric Content? 


Textile men are constantly confronted with this 
question. Now you don’t have to take a chance 
or submit to an annoying delay. The Texilscope 
tells you instantly—and rightly. Sturdy—fool- 
proof—priced low. Request a descriptive folder. 


UniversaL TEXILSCOPE Co., INc. 
TEXTILE DEPT. C 


373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HUNTINGTON’S 


| EXILSCOPE 




















EE ae: 
LAUNDER- OMETER ae - 






ea iunder-Ometer enables you to make definite, ac- 
clerated, fading tests of — materials under con- 
itions identical with those of the commercial ' 
laundry thus safes ruarding your products and pur- § 
; to as sure meeting any requirements. Ask 

tc | ‘a ‘tails 


Boletimsier Improved 


The New Fade-Ometer 
with the Violet Carbon 
Are gives you ventilation 
and humidity control 
thus testing color fading 
to sunlight to any set 
conc ditions Investigate. 


FADE-~OMETER 


STANDARDIZED SUNLIGHT 






New and Valuable 
Fade-Ometer Book 
Now Ready. 


Ua Rae raaI( AT oe 


2 CHICA 


BOSTON 


ae ln 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


NEW YORK 








BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 






GURY 





DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


| SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET | 
PASSAIC a) 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 











Unsettlement in Wool Trade 





Market Drifting Aimlessly—Contracts 


At Minimum—Crossbreds 


Boston, Mass. 
A SLUGGISH market and a drift in 
the direction of lower prices sums 
up the wool situation. Merino wools are 
firmer than crossbreds. Large incom- 
ing supplies of foreign crossbreds have 
had at least a sentimental effect on 
domestic medium wools. Quotations 
on medium fleece wools though un- 
changed from a week ago are really 
nominal and any business done is often- 
times below the low figures quoted. In- 
terest in worsted wools is better than 
in woolen wools. The woolen branch 
of manufacturing is disturbed over pos- 
sibly higher rates on rags, wool by- 
products and wastes. A firmer tone 
has been seen throughout the week in 
the foreign markets. The second series 
of London sales closed at about the 
same price level as that made at the 
opening of the series. The Austral- 
asian markets have maintained a good 
strength throughout the week. In 
South America where prices have been 
slipping of late, renewed British and 
Continental buying have brought about 

a firmer situation in most offerings. 
A few wool men went over to New 
York without any idea, however, that 


Insecure 


the pageant would have any immediate 
effect on problems directly related to 
the raw wool trade and its major propo- 
sition of acquisition or otherwise of 
the largest domestic wool clip in many 
years. Proposed changes in the wool 
schedule as related to wools are of 
no particular interest except to im- 
porters, but inasmuch as several large 
wool houses do a considerable import 
business in noils, mill wastes and new 
woolen rags the proposal of the Wool 
Growers Association to lift the duty 
to 100% of the wool duty is disturbing. 

The market apparently is firmer in 
appearance than in reality. The wool 
men are showing a fair measure of op- 
timism that sometimes seems hardly 
warranted by what is really happening 
on the mill buying side. Some top- 
makers are claiming that they can get 
wool well below market quotations par- 
ticularly in some of the medium and 
crossbred wools. The merino wools, 
however, are firmer and the large 
stocks noticeable at the beginning of 
the year have now been reduced to 
satisfactory proportions. 

Lack of interest in the 1929 clip on 
the part of the Boston Market is rather 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Texas and California 
Texas 12 months 


California, Northern 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Staple fine 
Staple fine 4 bld 
Fine and fine medium 


Mohair—Domestic 


Best carding 
Best combing 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average $0.45 -$0.48 
Cape firsts -48 - .50 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Australian: 
70 .98 
. 83 
ey 
Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
58-60: .45 
. 46 
.45 
Buenos Aires: 
4s, 40-445 . 33 
5s, 36-40s...... eT ee ne .32 


Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1 
China Filling Fleece........ 
Szechuen ass't 
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disconcerting to wool growing inter- 
ests. When all is said and done wool 
growers have to look to Boston to 
handle in one way or another the 
greater part of this year’s clip. The 
delay in contracting may or may not 
be to the advantage of the growers. 
The attitude of the goods market is 
more influential than ever and _ this, 
with uncertainty regarding the possible 
effects of tariff revision, are likely to 
make for a slower movement of west- 
ern wools to the eastern seaboard. 

A year ago at this time at least 150 
million pounds had been placed under 
contract, and the amount for the year 
to date does not exceed 10 million 
pounds. Wool growers will have more 
wool to offer than for many a year. 
The increase in the sheep of the United 
States has been steady for the past 
eight or nine years and there has also 
been a slight increase in the weight of 
the fleece. Wool production in the 
United States, pulled and shorn, in 1928 
amounted to 351 million grease pounds, 
an increase of 34% over the 1922 pro- 
duction of 261 million pounds. This 
large increase of wool production has 
coincided with the high tariff placed on 
wools and it is the contention of the 
growers that a higher tariff on foreign 
materials will assist further in the wool 
development of the United-States so 
that at some future date large imports 
of foreign: wool will be unnecessary. 

In the English market wool buyers 
are waiting for a lead which may prob- 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 


Lap— 


Fine white 


$1.23 -$1. 
Fine colored 


1.03 — 1. 


Thread White Worsted— 


.90 - 
.63 - 


Thread Colored Worsted— 


Fine two-ply .48 - 
4 blood, two-ply .28 - 


Card— 


Fine white 
Medium white......... 


Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Coarse light 


Fine dark 
Fine light 


.53 - 


Merinos— 
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A Favorable ‘‘Styled Goods’’ 


Location 


Many knitters, silk manufacturers and other 
textile men producing style fabrics have hesitated 
about a move South because markets seem so 
far removed. 


If you will investigate the freight schedules of 
the Central of Georgia you may reasonably be 
surprised at the swift movement of shipments. 
Our package car service permits of a profitable 
location in Georgia, Alabama and the Chatta- 
nooga district for manufacturers of goods which 
must reach their market quickly. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Mae 
Canary 


‘Natural 
Daylight 


May be as pure as rain water from 
heaven. When reflected from sur- 
rounding buildings it may be as 
dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many 
uses—so has pure artificial daylight 
of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? 
Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH (SELECTED, 


“BALING PRESSES - 


For Every Purpose- Get Our Proposition 


ECONOMY BALER CO ‘| 


Ann Arbor, A 
Dept. J 4 
n M i ch. : : , 
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ENGRAVING 
MACHINES 


Designed and Built by 
WILLIAM S. GLINES 


Are up to the minute in every 

detail. Recognized leaders 
in the field. Supply 
foreign as well as do- 
mestic engravers. 


Pantograph Engraving 
achine 


Pantograph 
Engraving Machines 
Polishing Lathes 
Pricking-on Machines 
Turning Lathes for 
Engravers 


214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 


Write for descriptions 


dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
earned for us the good will of 
many of the most critical in the in- 
dustry. You, too, will like our 
service and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


FF seine 700 of workmanship in 


FLorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Trenton, N. J.,7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Enterprise Garnetting Co. 
Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 
Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. 







Est. 1918 


Over 70 Years 

to Textile Engraving 

Machinery 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FURNISHED. 

We invite you to send for literature on our engraving machinery. 


JOHN HOPE & SONS ENGRAVING AND MFG. CO., 
Providence, R. I1., U.S. A 


Over 100 Years 
devoted to : 
Textile Engraving 
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WOOL — Continued 





ably be found in the growing conviction 
that merinos, for the time being at 
least are grounding on bottom. The 
crossbred situation seems less firm and 
some of the medium and low crossbreds 
look dear in comparison with the finer 
grades. Confidence in wool values has 
not yet been fully restored and until 
a larger percentage of the remaining 
Australian clip has been marketed the 
English and Continental wool buyers 
are likely to move cautiously. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia, 
and New York for the week ended 
March 23, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
March 23 1929 1928 
Domestic......... 619,000 15,311,000 21,300,000 
rr 3,880,000 42,599,000 34,771,000 
ND oss. 6ci: 5 oso 4,499,000 57,910,000 56,071,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston. . .... 3,880,000 42,599,000 34,771,000 
Philadelphia. . pars were 3,693,000 26,558,000 14,917,000 
New York.. .. 4,238,000 22,052,000 15,128,000 

NE oak wiska se 11,811,000 91,209,000 64,816,000 


Recovered Wools 
Move Less Freely 


Rag Prices High and Tariff Possi- 
bilities Disturb—Medium 
Mill Wastes Improve 


Boston.—Manufacturing margins in 
the substitute mills are probably not so 
good as they were before the recent 
advance in woolen rags took place. Con- 
sumers of wool substitutes have relaxed 
none of their vigilance in opposing 
higher prices and at the same time the 
rag market has moved forward with 
irresistible momentum. Business is not 
quite so good as it was. The tariff is 
proving an unsettling factor and while 
there is little manufacturing opposition 
to the proposed small increase on virgin 
wools the advances asked on all lines of 
wool substitutes have produced such a 
strong reaction from consumers that the 
probabilities are against any such high 
rates becoming law. 

The outstanding anomaly of current 
duty of 7}c. on rags and ‘clips is that 
high priced fine white hosiery material 
costing 80c. a pound in the foreign mar- 
ket is allowed to come in at the same 
duty as a colored stocking worth say 
20c. or 25c. a pound. If the wool pro- 
ducers want to do something effective 
they should place a higher duty on high 
priced white clips that do unquestion- 
ably compete with wool and leave old 
woolen rags intended for the “shoddy” 
manufacturer on the old basis of 74c. 
The duty on rags in current tariff is 
estimated at 25% of the duty on wool. 
If the wool duty is raised to 36c. then 
there would be little objection, so it is 


understood, to a 9c. duty on old woolen 
rags. 

Apart from shortage in supplies of 
mixed stockings there is no feature of 
importance in the Dewsbury rag market. 
Demand from domestic manufacturers 
remains very restricted, the majority of 
buyers purchasing for immediate needs. 
Exporters are concerned over the pro- 
posed higher rates on rags in revised 
United States tariff. There does not 
seem to be any increased American buy- 
ing to date. 

The wool waste market is running a 
little more freely to medium grades of 
threads both white and colored, woolen 
and worsted. Fine white card waste 
continues in fair demand. The output 
is, however, fully adequate to the de- 
mand and this has been the case for 
several months. The trade is still dis- 
turbed over the possibilities of tariff 
action. The bulk of the imports into the 
United States carry a duty of l6c. a 
pound and the basis on which this duty 
was placed was approximately 50% of 
the wool duty. It seems incredible that 
the Ways and Means Committee will 
favor a 100% duty on wool wastes. 

Interest in rayon wastes has dimin- 
ished somewhat. Whether the high 
prices have checked demand as generally 
predicted or whether consumers have 
sufficient supplies to meet their needs 
are conjectures that cannot be settled 
offhand, but the movement is slower 
and prices are less firm. 


Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 103) 





What has developed since that decision 
was made is unknown, it being gen- 
erally understood throughout the trade 
that the meeting in New York last week 
was for the purpose of definitely with- 
drawing from the weaving co-operative 
group and possibly announcing the 
plans for the formation of an institute 
for spinners only. 

For the time being it is apparent 
spinners have decided to do nothing 
definite either way and they will take 
advantage of the next few weeks to 
study the matter further. For 
reason they have invited Mr. Williams 
to present any facts that he may have 
developed since he made his first re- 
port to the National Association of 
Worsted & Woolen Spinners. In ad- 
dition spinners are making plans to 
have another cost survey made. These 
developments show the spinning trade 
is now alive to the fact that their busi- 
ness is in such a condition that either 
a long period of poor business must be 
faced or those remaining must decide 
what means they can take to improve 
their position. 


Current Business Small 


There is a poor demand from weav- 
ers and knitters and a fair amount 
of price-cutting has been witnessed 
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throughout the market during recent 


weeks. While there has been a measure 
of uneasiness in the raw material mar- 
ket the majority of price-cuts have 
come from the spinning end of the busi- 
ness, coming from spinners who are 
reducing their quotations in an attempt 
to secure immediate orders when manu- 
facturers are in no mood to buy large 
amounts at any price. Men’s wear 
manufacturers although taking slightly 
larger amounts than heretofore are 
slow to place contracts for their new 
lines. 

A similar condition is now seen in 
the outerwear field which has been the 
most active during recent weeks. Re- 
duction in sales volume is partly due 
to price-cutting by spinners who are 
after volume orders and there are re- 
ports of low-priced sales of 2-20s in 
the oil. This count and quality is 
quoted at 1.474 by a majority of spin- 
ners but it is possible to buy at less 
than $1.45 in large amounts. While 
trading has been quiet during the week 
in both weaving and knitting counts 
there are indications freer buying will 
occur next month which usually wit- 
nesses a seasonal upturn in new 
business. 


Top and Noil Market 
(Continued from page 103) 





in the Bradford market on the sup- 
position that a new high noil duty will 
be imposed somewhere around July 1. 
The market as a whole, however, is in 
a disturbed condition and mill call is 
slow. In this connection it may be stated 
that imports of wool tops are beginning 
to appear, 150 bags arriving from Brad- 
ford during the week. 

Alpaca noils are showing more life. 
One house brought in 65,000 pounds re- 
cently at a cost of 75c. duty paid. The 
United States output of alpaca noils 
prior to the increased use of rayon in 
linings and similar fabrics was always 
sufficient to meet consuming demand. 
The output from one or two large mills 
specializing in the production of linings 
has shown a very decided decrease in 
alpaca noil output. 


Top and Noil nanan 
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oe eR ee ee 93— .94 
Ee ee 87— .88 
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ine Page she ca NRASEC RDA SE Ete kweD .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (March 21) 
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Half-blood low (58s)................ 40d 
Three-eighths blood (56s). .......... 334d 
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A New National Fast Blue 


For Cotton, Rayon and Silk 


National Aniline @ Chemical Company, Inc. 


NATIONAL DYES 


ATIONAL Diazine Blue 4 

R L Conc. is a Developed 
Dye distinguished by good all- 
around fastness and is especially 
recommended for the production 
of navy blues on tub silks. It 
possesses good solubility and is well 
adapted for application in ma- 
chines made of monel metal and 
copper; with caution it may be 
used in the presence of iron also. 
This new product discharges excel- 
lently with hydrosulfite and is 


suitable for combination with any 
of the other dyes of this class. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 











Explanation of “pH” 





Measurement of Active Rather 
Than Total Acidity 


The symbol “pH” has come to have 
important significance in many lines of 
industry. It has to do with the control 
of acidity in industries in which what 
might be called the “active acidity” is 
of importance. The active acidity of a 
solution is often but a small fraction of 
its total acidity, just as the standing 
army of a nation is often but a small 
fraction of its total man power. The 
fact that strawberries usually taste more 
sour than tomatoes indicates that they 
have a higher active acidity; yet the 
total acidity of tomato juice, as meas- 
ured by the amount of soda required to 
neutralize it, is often higher than that 
of strawberry juice. 

The symbol pH is derived from “po- 
tential of hydrogen,” since the most 
accurate method for determining the ac- 
tive acidity employs an electrometric 
apparatus, with a hydrogen electrode. 
As active acidity falls off, the pH in- 
creases, one unit for each tenfold de- 
crease of acidity. Thus a pH of 5 means 
but 10% of the active acidity of a pH 
of 4, and but 1% of that of a pH of 3. 
Neutral solutions have a pH of 7, and 
alkaline solutions greater than 7. 

Within the past few years the com- 
plicated electrometric methods for deter- 
mining active acidity have been largely 
replaced by more convenient though less 
accurate methods that take note of the 
colors presented by standard indicators 
in the solutions to be tested. The result 
has been the employment of determina- 
tions of active acidity, that is, of pH, 
in many industries that were formerly 
content with determinations of total 
acidity. The applications of pH control 
to the textile industries are becoming 
steadily more numerous, and have ex- 
tended to laundering. 

It is the active acidity or pH that 
counts whenever we need to consider 
the effect of acidity on a process or 
operation. On the contrary, it is the 
total acidity that needs to be considered 
whenever an alkali must be added to a 
solution to neutralize or offset an acid. 
—Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. 


Italian Coal-Tar Crude 
Production Increasing 


While the supply of coal-tar crudes, 
used primarily for the production of dye 
intermediates, is still inadequate to meet 
the home demand, their output in Italy 
is increasing. Through coal-tar dis- 
tillation and by washing gases from 
coke and gas ovens; it is reported that 
there were obtained in 1926, 3,843 metric 
tons and in 1927 4,743 metric tons of 
light oils, from which 1,483 tons of 


rectified benzol were distilled in 1926, 
and 1,390 tons in 1927; 1,950 tons of 
naphthalene in 1926 and 1,800 in 1927; 
175 tons of phenol in 1926 and 304 in 
1927, says the Chemical Division of the 
Dept. of Commerce. 


Buying Dyehouse Supplies 





This Responsibility Should Be 
Given to the Dyer Himself 


By T. P. Sheridan 


The purchasing of such articles as 
oils, soaps, sodas, and dyestuffs was 
formerly left to the heads of such de- 
partments as required them in their 
daily work. The tendency now, how- 
ever, is to leave all the buying to one 
gentleman in the office. He may be 
termed the “purchasing agent” or the 
“supply buyer.” 

For the sake of discussion, we shall 
assume that the buyer is one of those 
rarities possessing not only the so-called 
book learning but a complete practical 
dyehouse education as well. Even a 
man of this type—and, as purchasing 
agents, they are rare indeed—is not the 
proper employe to purchase supplies for 
the dyer. This is because a promoted 
dyer figures himself a much more 
capable colorist than the plant’s dyer, 
and will seek at all times to force his 
opinions on the selection of supplies 
upon the dyer, no matter whether the 
fellow in the cellar likes it or not. 

The dyer, if he is of the usual egotistic 
temperament, will resent this office at- 
titude, and will very likely deprecate 
the suitability of the foisted products, 
though they may be absolutely satis- 
factory. The result is that dissension— 
the needless economic waste of industry 
—will always be present; and each and 
every bone-headed stunt of the dyehouse 
will be laid, not to the colorist’s unskill- 
fulness, but to the products he is forced 
to work with. 


Chemist vs. Dyer 


The man best able to talk price and 
keep tabs on concentration and purity is 
the dyer himself. I am well aware that 
many concerns hire a chemist, whose 
duties are to pass upon the quality of 
the products to be used in the dyehouse 
On this I shall say—and from personal 
experience, not heresay—that when it 
comes to a dispute on a product’s con- 
centration and purity between a chemist 
and the gentleman doing the dyeing, the 
last-named individual most always has 
the last say—that is, of course, if he be 
a workman worthy of the consideration 
of his say-so, and is allowed to advance 
it without fear of receiving an invitation 
to repair to his homestead for an in- 
definite period. 

To summarize the point I am trying 
to make, I believe it is absurd to have 
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a man in the office doing the buying 
for the dyer. There results too fre- 
quently a suspicion in the minds of 
plant officials of log-rolling among 
dyers. The employing of superfluous 
assistance on work that could be handled 
by one man is a foolish expense. The 
dyer’s morale is lowered by making him 
feel that he is not considered exactly 
competent or wholly trustworthy. The 
dyer is likely to let things go along 
pretty much as they please as long as he 
can place all his dyehouse mistakes at 
the door of the buyer of the supplies. 
The dyer is every bit as safe from dye 
graft as any other man in the plant who 
might be given the power of ordering 
goods from whom he wishes. 


BUSINESS NEWS 





Carrier General Sales Offices 
Transferred to Newark 


The Carrier Engineering Corp. an- 
nounces that E. T. Murphy, vice president 
and general sales manager, has moved his 
department from 39 Cortlandt Street, New 
York City, to the main offices and labora- 
tories at 850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J. 

The New York territorial sales office, 
under the direction of E. T. Lyle, remains 
in the quarters which have been occupied 
since the organization of the company at 
the Cortlandt Street address. 





S K F Buffalo, Detroit and 
San Francisco Offices in 
New Headquarters 


SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th Street, 
New York, announces that the Buffalo, 
Detroit and San Francisco District Offices 
of the company are now located in new 
headquarters better to serve SKF cus- 
tomers. The personnel of the various 
offices remains the same. 

The Buffalo office has moved from 517 
Manufacturers and Traders Building to 
Main and Genesee Streets; Detroit from 
6520 Cass Avenue to 2820 East Grand 
Boulevard; San Francisco from 115 New 
Montgomery Street to 221 Eleventh Street. 





Benjamin Electric Moving Its 


General Offices 


On March 22 the general offices of the 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. gwere moved 
from 120 South Sangamon Street, Chicago, 
to the factory at Des Plaines, Illinois (Chi- 
cago Suburb). Mail, however, is being 
addressed to Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
120 South Sangamon Street, Chicago, being 
held at Branch Post Office “C” and trans- 
ported by messenger service to the General 
Offices at Des Plaines. For the time being 
this arrangement saves time and makes 
for better service. 

On and after March 22, the Chicago sales 
offices will be located at 117 South Morgan 
Street, Chicago, where C. B. Harlow, sales 
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Constant 


“Star” Brand quality is uniform 
—it is the same from shipment to 
shipment. The reputation of 
“Star” Brand is carefully treas- 
ured in our laboratory and plants. 
Try it out in your textile processes 
with confidence. 


PK 


STAR 
BRAND 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
205 W. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 


CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL Co., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., 
Basle, Switzerland 











~ ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 





Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 













Se 





NOTTINGHAM CURD 


Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
WN ES 
Qty 
Palm Oil ~* RYN 

Curd SOAP NS \ 
Olive SOAP oh, \. 


Soap Powder For Mill Floors XQ 


Let Us Supply You 





Incorporated 1905 






Established 1860. 
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ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 



















Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 
Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 9912% 


pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowell 














Textile Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply | 
performed. 
FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 
FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less | 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. | 
FOR FINISHING E | 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which penetrate the cloth better, giving | 


superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. | 
Further information gladly given. Write | 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 79 Wall St., New York City 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. | 





S.R. David & Company © 


INCORPORATED 


DYESTUFFS 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


WATER SOFTENERS and FILTERS 
for TEXTILE and BOILER USE 


Write for Literature 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. 


Executive Offices, Oakmont, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BIRMINGHAM MINNEAPOLIS HOUSTON 





TANK 
Ba INGS. COILS. 
poe VALVES, FITTINGS 
AND DYEHOUSE ACCESSORIES 
IN MONEL, MCND METAL, COPPER, | 
NICKEL, ETC. 


SHOLES INCORP. 
182 ee St. 


Castings, Constructions, 
Machining 
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Business News—Contd. 


manager of the Central Division, and G. B. 
Weber, sales manager of the Porcelain 
Enameling & Stamping Division, will have 
their offices. 


Gwilliam Co. to Remove 


The Gwilliam Co., ball and_ roller 
bearings, now located at 23 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will move, on 
April 30, 1929, to 360 Furman St. (foot of 
Joralemon), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Opens New York Office 


The Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co. of Du 
Bois, Pa., has opened a New York office at 
120 Liberty Street under the direction of 
Fred. W. Linaker, vice-president, assisted 
by C. H. Baker. 


To Undertake Research for 
Federal Phosphorus Co. 


C. H. Penning, technical editor and chief 
of the information bureau of the Chemical 
Catalog Co., has resigned, effective April 1, 
to undertake commercial research for the 
Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Behar Now Advertising Manager 
for Quigley 


The Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 
Inc., 26 Cortlandt St., New York, has an 
nounced the appointment of Capt. M. F. 
Behar as advertising manager of the com- 
pany. He comes to Quigley from the C. J. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., where he has been 
advertising manager since 1924. 


New Sales Engineering Firm 
in Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Cothran-Bayles 
Co., sales engineers, have opened an 
office in the Commercial Bank building 
here. 

The new firm, which is composed of 
J. S. Cothran and A. L. Bayles, will 
handle conveying and power transmis- 
sion machinery, power plant  speciali- 
tes, etc. 


General Electric Annual Report 
for 1928 


Earnings of the General Electric Co. for 
1928 amounted to $54,153,806, equivalent, 
aiter dividends on the special stock, to 
$7.15 a share on the 7,211,481 shares of 
no par common stock, the annual report 
of the company made public by President 
Gerard Swope discloses. This compares 
with $6.41 a share in 1927. 

Orders received during the year 1928 
were $348,848,512, compared with $309,- 
784,623 in 1927, an increase of 13%, and 
unfilled orders at the end of the year were 
$72,953,000, compared with $68,916,000 at 
the close of 1927, an increase of 6%. 


Named Officer in Dixon 
Company 


The board of directors of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., at 
their regular meeting March 18, 1929, 
elected Henry W. Armstrong treasurer of 


the company, to succeed the late William 
Koester. 

Mr. Armstrong, a native of Jersey City, 
entered the employ of the Dixon company 
in 1903 as office boy and later became a 
stenographer in the Export Department, 
finally being transferred to the Crucible 
Sales Department. 

In 1917, he was practically the first man 
drafted in the State of New Jersey, his 
draft number being the second drawn. 
Upon being mustered out of service, he 
resumed his old position with the Dixon 
company which he held until July, 1920, 
when he was appointed to the position of 
credit manager. In 1926 he was elected 
assistant treasurer. 


Joins Southern Sales Staff of 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Claude W. Cain, formerly  superin- 
tendent of the Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., 
has become connected with the southern 
sales office of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
with general offices at Philadelphia and 
plants at Philadelphia, Pa., and Greenville, 
S. C. He will probably have headquarters 
in either Atlanta or Greensboro. His ap- 
pointment is in line with the policy of the 
company to employ in their sales depart- 
ment only practical textile men. 


Appointed Copes Representative 
for New England 


The Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturer of the Copes System of 
3oiler Feed Control, has announced that 
R. L. Sittinger, 80 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, has been appointed Copes representa- 
tive for New England. Harry H. Leathers, 
former Copes representative, is relinquish- 
ing the account in order to devote his en- 
tire time to his other business interests. 
Mr. Sittinger has been associated hereto- 
fore with Mr. Leathers. 





Starts New Belting Company 


Ludwell H. Gilmer, founder and chair- 
man of the board of the L. H. Gilmer 
Co., of Tacony, Philadelphia, has severed 
his connection with that company, except 
as a director, to head a new corporation 
for the manufacture of endless belts. The 
new company will be known as The Gil- 
mer Corp. It will have headquarters in 
Detroit, with factory at Auburn, Ind., 
where it is planned to start production on 
April 15. Attention will be centered at 
the start on automobile fan belts and other 
molded rubber products. 


Willcox & Gibbs Enlarges 


Quarters 


The increasing demand for Willcox & 
Gibbs sewing machines necessitates imme- 
diate enlargement of their main offices and 
showrooms, according to Frank R. Towle, 
treasurer and general manager of the firm. 

Accordingly, a lease has been taken on 
the first floor, basement and sub-basement 
at 656 Broadway, New York, immediately 
adjoining the present offices at 658. When 
the completed quarters are opened, the 
floor space will total 35,000 square feet, 
not including the facilities of two large 
warehouses. 

One of the features made possible by 
the new offices is the patent department. 
The importance of this is indicated by the 
fact that with 13,000 patents on various 
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types of sewing machines it is essential 
that close attention be given this aspect of 
the business, in furtherance of the com- 
pany’s policy of constantly improving its 
products. 

Visitors to the offices will be shown a 
museum of sewing machines. Exhibited 
here will be every model ever made by the 
company, from the first single thread ma- 
chine here illustrated to the latest high 
speed machine of intricate timing and 
superb workmanship. 

Of importance in the development of 
Willcox & Gibbs machines is the machine 
shop, completely outfitted for the further- 
ance of the work of the company’s engi- 
neers in designing improvements. An ad- 
junct of this department is the service 
machine shop, where modifications for par- 
ticular purposes of Willcox & Gibbs’ cus- 
tomers are worked out. 

Mr. Towle stresses as an item which he 
says has a great bearing on the success of 
the company, the personal interest mani- 
fested by employes. Indicative of this 
spirit is the fact that all department heads 
hold stock in the company and actively 
participate in executive conferences. 





OBITUARY 








J. Howard Blair 


J. Howard Blair, Jas. Doak, Jr., Co., 
Philadelphia, well known in the wool and 
worsted yarn trades, died March 21 from 
a heart attack while examining wool in a 
Philadelphia wool house. Mr. Blair was 
67 years of age. He was a member of the 
firm of Jas. Doak, Jr. Co., being on their 
board of directors and active as their wool 
buyer. Mr. Blair had been associated with 
the concern for more than half a century 
and of this long period acted as their wool 
buyer for more than 35 years. He started 
work when a young man for the Doak 
firm and never was employed by any other 
company. Through his activities in buying 
wool Mr. Blair developed a wide circle 
of friends in the trade and his judgment 
concerning technical problems in wools was 
highly regarded by others in the business. 


John Lunn 


John Lunn, retired woolen manufacturer, 
died March 19 at his home in Philadelphia 
at the age of 80 years. Before his retire- 
ment ten years ago Mr. Lunn operated 
woolen plants in Holmésburg and Camden, 
having come to the United States from 
Canada while a young man where he had 
emigrated from his father’s home in Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, England. He was asso- 
ciated with John & James Dobson, Inc., 
for several years. Two sons and a daughter 
survive Mr. Lunn. He was a thirty-second 
degree Mason and was active for many 
years in Frankford Lodge and in the 
Knights Templar. 


William E. Davis 


William E. Davis, electrical engineer 
at the Goodall Mills, Sanford, Me., a 
position he has held for many years, 
died recently at the Goodall Memorial 
Hospital from injuries received in an 
explosion Feb. 1. Mr. Davis was born 
in Sunapee, N. H., in 1864. He was 
educated at the Kimball Union Academy. 
He had had a wide experience in this 
line prior to his connection with the 
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The KING & 


GERBER 
EXTRACTOR 


For tin weighting, phos- 
phating, regular extract- 
ing and washing of both 
skein and piece goods. 
Steam or motor driven. 
Rigid or self balancing. 
Ball bearing throughout. 
Fully equipped with 
safety guard. Write for 
full details. 























in service over thirty-five years—and still are being 
used? That means quality and careful workmanship 
—which has been the basis of our high reputation as special- 
ists in building Silk Dyeing and Finishing machinery for 
more than forty years. We invite you to place your dyeing 
and finishing problems before us. Our knowledge and 
experience is yours without obligation. 


KING & GERBER CO. 


123-127 Montgomery St. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


See Also —— 
TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


D YOU know that many of our extractors have been 













Printing Rollers and 
Singe Plates 


for Finishing Textile Fabrics 


Made of Pure Copper by a Special Process which Produces 
the Texture, Quality and Surface which is Essential 


Other “Eagle Brand” Products 


Copper, Brass, Naval Bronze, Manganese Bronze, Yellow 
(Muntz) Metal in Sheets, Plates, Sheathing and Rods, Brass 
and Copper Nails for Slating, Sheathing and Boat Build- 
ing. Copper Tacks. Free Turning Brass Rods, Pump 
Piston Rods, Propellor Shafts. Polished and Tinned 
Copper Sheets and Flats. Copper Gaskets. Solder- 


ing Coppers. Extruded Shapes. Nickel Plated 
Copper. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD 
COPPER COMPANY 


Div. of Republic Brass Corp. 
Member of Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 


Main Office: TAUNTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Boston Office: 
35 Howard St. 61 Batterymarch St. 
MILLS—Taunton and New Bedford 
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Systematic 
Easily Controlled 
Time Saving 


Preservation of Chains and Economical Utilization of 
Space are Guaranteed by our Patented 


WARPBEAM 
BLOCKSTAND 
Universally Endorsed. Ask for Complete Information 


SORAUER MASCHINENFABRIK 
VORM. WILH. HECKEL, SORAU N.-L., 
GERMANY 


American Representatives Wanted 














ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


EVAPORATORS 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF 


Zaremba Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 


AND ARE 





Built for Long Life— 
Hard Work— 
No Worry to the Owner 


Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery—in- 
stalled in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating 
consistently that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 
60 per cent is readily possible with Zaremba type 
of apparatus. 

—— See Also—— 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——Ae 


AREMBA OMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 





Goodall Mills in 1898. He was active 
in Masonic circles and was a prom- 
inent member of the Odd Fellows, the 
Kiwanis Club and other organizations. 
His widow, three daughters and a son, 
with two sisters survive. 





J. T. Wright 


Jim Tarwater Wright, superictendent 
of the Rockwood (Tenn.) Mill, age 30, 
lost his life in a most heroic way in the 
recent cloudburst near Rockwood when 
acting as Scout Master for 20 boy 
scouts. Jimmie Wright, as he was 
affectionately known, son of the late 
T. Asbury Wright, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and a graduate of the University of 
Tennessee, and with an enviable war 
record, had been devoting his life re- 
cently to work among the boys at Rock- 
wood, and especially in the boy scouts, 
of which he was a Scout Master. He 
took his troop of scouts down to a 
bungalow on the bank of White’s Creek, 
where they were spending Friday night, 
March 22. A terrific rain all night 
long over the Cumberland Plateau and 
Tennessee Valley culminated in an un- 
precedented cloudburst just before day 
on Saturday morning. White’s Creek 
rose rapidly while the boys were asleep 
until it was impossible to reach the bank. 
Wright had his boys dress immediately, 
and got them on the roof of the bunga- 
low. When finally the bungalow floated 
away, it was hit by the girders of the 
highway bridge and all the boys on the 
roof of the bungalow were thrown into 
the turbulent waters. Wright reached a 
place of safety, but seeing one of the 
boys in difficulty left it and after reach- 
ing the boy, dived down under some 
wreckage to release him, and was 
drowned. His body, and the bodies of 
seven boy scouts, were recovered 
through Saturday, Sunday and Monday. 
Twelve boy scouts were rescued alive. 





Charles E. Whitney 


Charles E. Whitney, former overseer of 
the finishing, card and packing rooms of 
the Windsor Print Works division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., North Adams, 
Mass., where he was employed for 46 
years, died in Chicago, where he had been 
under treatment for the last few months, on 
March 14. He was 66 years old, a native 
of North Adams and lived there until a 
year ago. He went to work at the print 
works in 1881 and retired two years ago. 





W. E. Thomas 


W. E. Thomas, aged 69, general man- 
ager of the Roberdel Mfg. Co.’s two large 
stores, at Rockingham, N. C., died recently 
following a short illness. His widow, one 
daughter and three sons survive him. 





Stocks Barrow 


Stocks Barrow, for more than 20 years 
night overseer of the Maine Spinning 
Co.’s woolen mill, Skowhegan, Me., died. 
He was born in Greensbury, England. 


Canadian Linen Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, is well advanced with 
construction of a new plant estimated 
to cost $250,000, including equipment. 


Tariff Advances Opposed 





Mill Men Discuss Proposed High 
Rates on Wool Wastes 


A meeting of the Manufacturers 
Textile Association, Worcester, Mass., 
was held in the Hotel Bancroft last 
Tuesday evening, to make the members 
more conversant with the probable 
effects on the woolen industry if the 
proposed high rates on wool wastes 
and woolen rags were put into effect. 
About 60 members and guests listened 
to an address by Congressman George 
R. Stobbs who outlined the situation 
from the legislative standpoint and 
promised to do all that was possible 
when the bill was reported to the House. 

He stated that the bill as reported to 
the House was not, however, likely to be 
changed unless the committee reporting 
was well divided in its opinion. What 
the Senate might do, however, was an 
entirely different matter. Congressman 
Stobbs was followed by William H. 
Butler, wool editor of TEXTILE Wor LD, 
who explained the several phases of the 
proposed increased duties on wool, its 
wastes, by-products and woolen rags. 

Following these talks a general dis- 
cussion took place participated in by 
W. W. Ollendorff, C. A. Root, Walter 
Lipman, Arthur C. Comins, Roger M. 
Grimwade, William Rawitzer, Stanley 
Wheelock and David F. Cohen. The 
meeting was presided over by Presi- 
dent Alonzo Taylor who had many 
helpful suggestions to make. The ex- 
ecutive committee, with power to add 
to their number, was instructed to take 
whatever steps were at this time possible 
to have the sentiment of the meeting 
placed before responsible authorities. 
As the time for presenting additional 
briefs expired March 11 it was thought 
that the executive committee might be 
able to work along lines suggested bv 
Congressman Stobbs. 


Lowell Textile Institute to 
Present Annual Play 
Next Friday 


The annual show given by the stu- 
dents of Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass., will be presented Friday 
evening, April 5, in the Lowell Me- 
morial Auditorium. The play chosen 
for this year is “Pals First,” a three-act 
mystery-comedy. The Annual Ball fol- 
lows the play, and will continue until 
two o'clock, with music furnished by 
the well-known Morey Pearl orchestra. 


Thomas Joy to Address Lowell 


Textile Alumni of Boston 


Thomas Joy, of the Cambridge Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge, Mass., has been 
selected to address the Boston Section 
of the Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
Association at its next monthly lunch- 
eon, Friday, April 5. Mr. Joy’s topic 
will be “Textiles in the Rubber In- 
dustry,’ and his talk will inaugurate 
the new policy of devoting a few min- 
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utes at each luncheon to an address 
by a member. The luncheon will be 
held at 12.30 p.m. in the new Durgin 
Park Restaurant, 20 Hayward Place, 
Boston, Mass. All alumni and friends 
of the Institute are invited to attend. 
The luncheon will be, as usual, a la 
carte. 





USEFUL CATALOGS 





Stock Chain Drives. The Morse 
Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., has brought 
out a new publication, Bulletin No. 35, 
devoted to stock sprockets and chains 
that are being carried in various locali- 
ties. The data is arranged in an in- 
genious way, allowing the customer to 
select two or three different designs to 
meet his specifications, one of which 
may be most suited to his requirements. 
Drives from 1 to 25 hp. can be shipped 
on short notice. 


* *x * 


Steel Boxes and Platforms...A wide 
variety of steel boxes and platforms for 
material handling are illustrated in a 
new bulletin issued by the Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. By means 
of these products a minimum of floor 
space is required, loading and unload- 
ing are simplified, and large quantities 
of materials are quickly moved. Types 
of construction which give unusual 
strength are featured. 


* * * 


Lighting Equipment. How increased 
seeing power increases production and 
lowers the percentage of imperfect 
goods is discussed in this folder issued 
by Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J . A unique illustration repre- 
sents the colors present in daylight and 
in Cooper-Hewitt light, and explains the 
basis for their slogan, “Better Than 
Daylight.” 

* o* * 

Lignite. This bulletin is a reprint of 
the paper entitled, “Lignite, As a Com- 
mercial Fuel,’ by Edward P. Price, 
which won the James H. McGraw sec- 
ond prize award made at the 1928 
N.E.L.A. Convention. It is being sent 
out with the compliments of the Com- 
bustion Engineering Corp., 200 Madison 
Ave., New York. This bulletin con- 
tains valuable information on the use 
of lignite in pulverized form. 


* * * 


Nickel Steel. Torsion, impact, and 
other mechanical properties of SAE- 
3130 nickel-chrome steel are discussed 
in this bulletin which is known as No. 
13 of the series ‘Nickel Steel, Data and 
Applications,” issued by The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., 
New York. Several charts and tables 
add to the interest and value. 


* * * 


Dyeing with Indigosols on Jigger. 
This is a new pattern book issued by 
Durand & MHuguenin, S.A., Basle, 
Switzerland, for whom Carbic Color & 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York, are sole 
agents. It contains a wide selection of 
cotton piece goods showing standard and 
compound shades which are intended to 
demonstrate how this unique class of 
dyes, hitherto mainly used for printing, 
is used in the production of fast dye- 
ings on cotton piece goods without the 
necessity of preparing a vat. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS, ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


1 to 3 inches $4.50 per inch 20 to 29 inches $4.10 per inch The size of a space is its height in inches 
4 to 9 inches 4.30 per inch 30 inches (one page) $120.00 multiplied by number of columns in width 
10 to 19 inches 4.20 per inch POSITIONS WANTED $3.50 per inch i.e. 2 cols. wide x 2 in. high = 4 


il ecnnctettncneceae hee 


HELP WANTED POSITIONS WANTED 


SAOONEUEEDAOROEOR GEOL ON OREOROSIOOSORDEDEEEDE OE OREO SOOO RO FOROEONSODORUHOECRORODONGAEORGRDeOROROROEOSOSOEEONS 


DESIGNER 


Wanted in a high grade mill mak- 
ing Fancy Worsted Men’s Wear 
in Philadelphia, Penna. Good, 
steady position to the man who can 
fill the place. All correspondence 
confidential. State experience, age, 
salary, etc., in first letter. 


AUREOEOEOEOODOGOSOEUEGEOHOOOOROODSOEOEORGERORESOGEOEDSOUGUROSOOOROAGROLOLORDROOOEOGREOGESOROESEOLODOEOIOSOOULEOESURRSOSOOSEGESOSHEDEDESCEOOEEORGECEORGOGOHGHOEOOSOEOEOEOLOREUOOROROROORORORORONGEOUSOOORO ROO EOEROOOORREED 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Expert, up-to-date manufacturer of medium and high class woolens and worsteds, as 
Kerseys, Meltons, Beavers, Ratiné, Flaconnés, Whitney, Broadcloth, Velour, Bolivia, fancy 
and plain worsteds, originator of famous men’s and women’s wear fabrics, who held 
positions as superintendent with leading mills in England, Germany and for many years 
in the United States, desires a change. New England preferred. 


Address Adv. 163, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


eneenenencnenenens ennenen annneenenee OUOSDUOOUOUOESEEAOOOODEOEAEDOGOODODSEDEONOOERONASOOOORHOREOAOOOSNEUEOOOEEROOUOUOOOSNNGAOOOEDERCOREGOOERREOaOOOneaeeoONeRsnEoeeES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOREMAN OF KNITTING OR FIXER IN 
HOSIERY MILL. Position wanted by man 
40 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of silk, cotton and rayon hosiery. 
Familiar with S & W, and Banner machines. 
Good recommendations. 

O. B. 426, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FINISHED EXAMINER. Position wanted by 
man 48 yrs. of age, Scotch, single. Worked on 
woolens, worsteds and face finished goods of 
all kinds. Familiar with all makes machinery. 
Good recommendations. 

O. B. 436, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OR SECOND HAND DYEING. 
Position wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, Amer- 
ican, married. Worked on all kinds woolens 

Address Adv. 138, Textile World and worsteds and silk piece goods. Familiar 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City with Rodney Hunt, Hunter, Franklin and Hus- 

CUCOOODCEOOECERGEAEEEAREEEOOOOOUUCUCODGOCEOUEEOEREEAESROGGGUGEOOUUGODODGOREEERERESOSERGEEREOOREDONE EY song machines. A No. 1 recommendations. 

een O. B. 501, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


s 


SeODeeneencneneanenenenanenonsanensqeenes 


SUOEDDOUORDAOEOOSOEOOOUGEGEOOOOSUGOOORORGEDEGUOORUROEODOOORCESOGUROROLOROEOD ED EORRREORREOOAOEOROGR OER OeeDE, 


SUPERINTENDENT 


46 years old, capable, energetic, and a _ hard 
worker, with successful practical knowledge of run- 
ning complete rayon knitting, dyeing and finish- 
ing plant, seeks new connection. 


Address Adv. 173, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. and 36th St., New York 





Address Adv. 152, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


CONOEOUAAAOA ODEO ADA ROEAOEOADEAEADOREDAEOREAeOREDAOAOOaeREOEeaeEneneatecencaednecesaetene 


TTT 
CUDCHOECHGONOUSOReaRoOgUnOnOOEOREOOtES 


Oneeeneeeeaeennnonenncngeeneuconeaeanags 


St 


CONTEREEEEEOEOEOOROEOOEUECOSOELOOSEREDOROGROLODEOHODROEOSEOEOEOECO RE) EOGGUEOEEOOOGCREDOOOROROREORROEOEEOES, PTT 


SHONOURUSADEDOROEOHOROROEDAGREEOAROROROOOEOROSSEOAECES ERED RONODOOOONGOONORD 


WANTED 
An Experienced and Capable 


Fixer 
for HH Spiral Floating Half-Hose machines, 
240 needle. 
Address Adv. 100, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


“AURUDEUEEOUEO*OUOUSUROROGUEOEOEOEOUOOEOEORUEUEOAOEOOOSOUROSUEDOGROOORORUEOOROOORONOEOEONONNORAEOROENEOOONS 


enenenensceecanensnsnets SUDEDECEOAGUHORCEOEOUOEOUOUECOGOONOROEOUEOUGHOHDOGUGUEREOHOROEGCOOOOROHSEONCHONOOROOtEE 


SITUATION WANTED 
Superintendent of Broad Silks 


with practical experience in all depart- 
ments of mill, costing and constructing, 
yarn or piece dye fabrics. 


seeeeeonceeens 
CUOEUEOUEOROEOUEOHCEROSUEEOEOOEOEOEEOES 





SUCHOHOREOEOROOROECUROEOHOCECOROEOOEOORD 


SUPOUEOEOUEOEGEOCEOECU EO HOU OO EOEEOROGEOOEE 


Seeeeeneneneceeenenonegtonen 


SFULUEOROEECOUEROOHOUDOROEOEOUGEOECODNOODDEOROROEDEOAOEOROOOUEOOUEOEOADEDOOOONEOEUENEONOAONOOONORONOOOOEOES 


Wanted by Large Manufacturing 
Concern 

Man thoroughly experienced with manufacturing 

f Rayon Cloths; should be able to improve warp- 

ing weav possibly finishing f Rayon 


articles or is own initiative State full par 
ticular t 


ADEUGDOEOEOEREROEOOOEOEOEOECOOOOCEOROESOGROEOUOUOUDURUGOETEGEGURU ROE ECEREGUOUUOOOROOODEDUGE RODD EOEOEOUE 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


with seven years’ experience in rayon manufacture. 
Thorough knowledge of Chemistry and operating 
methods of Viscose process. Presently employed 
by one of the largest producers but open to 
overtures 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. OF BLEACHING, 
DYEING & FINISHING PLANT. Position 
wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on all classes of cotton, rayon 
and silk. Familiar with Textile Finishing and 
Dyeing machines. Good recommendations. 

oO. B. 700, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT HO- 
SIERY MILL. Position wanted by man 41 yrs. 
i HIT, §=§=6Of age, American, married. Worked on silk, 
s0uensonnesonsconsnsveeosanoossnenennoevevessenscnevsecesosonczsescessnosysevengoneceenee cotton, mere., wool, rayon hosiery. Familiar 


7 with S & W, Banner, and Wildman machines. 
BOSS DYER SITUATIONS WANTED wan ¢ 


recommendations. 
ae cae O. B. 701, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
Wanted: Dyer experienced on heavy cotton piece 
goods, sulphur and direct colors. State age, if 


Manufacturers who are in need of superintend- , 
ae ents or overseers for any department of mill SUPERINTENDENT SILK MILL. Position 
ee See expected. Full history of your mill work may learn of suitable men upon appli- | wanted by man 45 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
epportunity rom starting. Southern plant. Good cation by mail or telephone to C. T. DONLEVY, | ried. Worked on all kinds of silk goods. Fa- 
y- core Textile World, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, | miliar with all makes machinery used in silk 
Mass. mill. First class references. 
SS O. B. 810, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


5 Ad 165, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at th St., New York 


TONONONnNecenOONOONS 


Address Adv. 176, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 35th St., New York 


POUOUOEUOCEROCCEDCOEGOEOEOU EOE ONEOEOE ROOT 
PEOUCOEUEEUHOLOOEOARUROROEHOEOEOOEOEOORORD 
CUUUAODOEOOAUEEOEDECOSOEDU RECO ROREEEOEDNTS 


CUNUUCUCUUUEUDOEOEURUECEEEOUCUDADODOEOOOOUEONOROEEOEOOUECECRONOEOSOOEOEOEDEOEONDE 


sensacnoenns 


Address Adv. 171, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


POUEUEDOOUECECOHOROEEOROHEOEOOES 


eueneeeenuenenesoeenens 


BOSS FINISHER OR SEWING MACHINE | ————————— = aN 
FIXER. Position wanted by man 39 yrs. of ASST. DESIGNER OR SECOND HAND IN 
age, American, married. Worked on all lines FANCY WEAVE ROOM OF COTTON MILL. 
of knit underwear. Familiar with all makes | Position wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, Amer- 
of sewing machines. First class recommenda- | ican, married. Worked on fancy  shirtings, 
tions. gabardines, and other fancy goods, also rayons 

O. B. 159, Textile World, Boston, Mass. and ginghams. A No. 1 recommendations. 
ea al el O. B. 866, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER FOLDING & PACKING OPEN — leeds Se eee 
STOCK, ete. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. wet woos DESIGNER IN WLN. OR wsT. 
of age, American, married. Worked on fine American onion wens oe Oe ee 
ei ake ae ‘oe ol eames = _ — —. 4 F —- with all 
alpacas, damask, _ wt ar : * | makes of machinery. ood references. 
‘useevovonnesnsvossevvocecevoscesanoosensssuoeesssneesnsocessnsoneeesvoneennioessnsoorensvonnesnee i \ aie 7 ay SS a O. B. 1193, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED oO. B. 187, Textile World, Boston, Mass. SUPERINDENT .OF UNDERWEAR MILL. 


LABORAT a laa aiid G oe —— by man 40 yrs. of age, French, 

SECOND HAND WOOLEN CARDIN OR | married. Yorked on ladies underwear, sweaters 
Must hs ; ORY MAN FIXER. Position wanted by man 41 yrs. of | and rayon underwear. Familiar with all makes 
} lus lave experience in all classes of dyeing and age. French-American, married. Worked on all of machinery used in an underwear mill. A No. 
testing of aniline colors. Good opportunity. kinds woolen goods. Familiar with D & F | 1 recommendations. 


machines. Good recommendations. O. B. 1209, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


O. B. 313, Textile World, Boston, Mass. a earn 
vier weed A QVERSEER _WST. SPINNING, TWISTING 

saan re _ v } YG. osition wanted by man 
MASTER MACHINIST. Position wanted by | yrs. of age, American, married. Worked in all 
auacessnasusenennesuusionsensseenenseiensiemeanenes man 50 yrs. of age, American, single. Worked | classes of yarn from 3s to % blood, cotton, 
Ww ONOUOORD OU EU SOOREORDECESDOSEOEOOOROORROEOED on all kinds of machinery. A No. 1 recom- worsted, plaited and twisted. Familiar with 
, ANTED mendations. _ : Prince-Smith, Hall & Stell, Lowell and Foster 

Superintendent for Broad Silk Mill O. B. 395, Textile World, Boston, Mass. machines. Good references. 

Good position for man practical 


ments. Must 





COUDAENHHORALUODEGUOUENULONENAUOSOOUONSONDOEONOSENNNU ORONO OROOOOROOOOOOOOOONDOUEEDDOSEDOOOEOOOOENOOOOONE 


, 
AUCUERUAUAUHAUOEOUOUDERUOOENOUOEOODOEECHOCHNOOUSEAUUEAOOODEOOOENOAOOONEDOEERUOONNNEOEOROOREEOOOROAOOEENEE® 


Superintendent Wanted 


Have opening for practical overseer of silk throw- 
ing and weaving plant Must understand throwing 
both tram and crepe and be thoroughly capable 
of operating weaving department making Georgettes, 


Crepes and Satins. When applying enclose ref- 
erences or state experience 





Address Adv. 174, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


THUCEEETOEOOAERENORU RAO ODEENAAOEDEDOSONOEEEEOOESOROEROEDEEDODELONONEDODEROEDONEODEENEOSEONEOEEOOOEEN 


MOT 


ceenuenneneneuseeuceseusgeeln 





Address Adv. 178, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


TeeOeOUeeeenenenenenneecencenseunegsegntets 


aeneneronnns 
AHOHEECEULELEEEUUEHUONEEHONAANONEOOONAECEADEOOOOOONEEEEENEUEEOREEESEOOSEENDONOOOEEENONEONOR 





ee O. B. 1317, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
ASSISTANT DESIGNER OR OVERSEER SEE <} R 
WEAVING IN SMALL MILL. Position wanted ue Pode eal oe ao. Sa 
by man 32 yrs. of age, French, married. | American, married. Worked on cotton, rayon 
Worked on all classes of woolen and worsted | and worsted underwear. Familiar with S&W. 
goods. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles | Nye & Tredick, Wildman and Crane spring 
and cam looms. First class references. needle machines. Good recommendations. 
soasunoenouensuensvevovecovesnueonceosuensueovocessecsuevouevsveenseuvusnoonsnonsoueesseenvensseenocenesd O. B. 409, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 0. B. 1336, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


in all depart- 
; ’ be thoroughly familiar with yarns, 
on a of fabrics and capable of producing 

h class materials State erie a y 
eee @ experience and salary 


Address Adv. 175, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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